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LAYS OF THE TROUBADOUR. 





SWORD SONG. 

From the German of Theodor Korner, 
Sworp that on my side rests light, 
Why art thou glittering so bright ? 

Those friendly looks I prize— 
My heart’s joy in them lies. 
Hurrah! 


“Borne by a valiant knight, 
His courage makes me bright— 
Guard of a freeman’s soul, 
The sword loves such control.” 


Hurrah! 


Yes, good Sword, my heart is free, 
And tenderly it turns to thee ; 
T have thee at my side, 
Like to a cherished bride. 
Hurrah ! 


“On thee, with royalty rife, 
I have bestowed my life ; 
Were we in love allied, 
When would’st thou take thy bride?” 
Hurrah ! 
On our dawning bridal night 
The trumpet calls in wild delight ; 
When the loud cannons cry, 
Loved one, to thee I'll fly. 
Hurrah ! 


“Embrace where joys are thronging ; 
I wait for thee with longing ; 
Bridegroom, come soon to me, 
My garland waits for thee !” 
Hurrah ! 


What does that clatter mean, 
Bold sword of brilliant sheen 2 
So fierce, so fond of war! 
Sword say, what sounds these are? 


Hurrah! 


“ True, I clatter in my sheath— 
I long to feel the battle’s breath ; 
Right fierce, and fond of fight, 
I strike my scabbard, knight.” 
Hurrah ! 


In thy narrow chamber shine ; 
Say, what wilt thou here, love mine? 
In thy small chamber stay, 
I’ll fetch thee soon away. 
Hurrah! 


“ Let me not, long-waiting, sigh } 
Bower of love, I see thee nigh,' 
Where rosy blood flows wide, 
And death bathes in the tide.” 

: Hurrah ! 


Come then, from thy scabbard fly, 
Joy and pride of warrior’s eye. 
Out, good Sword, from thy sheath— 
Thy father-home is fame and death ! 
Hurrah ! 


“ Ah, is not freedom sweet, 
When the strong bride ranks meet * 
There, in the sunbeams light, 
The steel bride glows more bright.” 
Hurrah ! 


Come on, thou German knight ; 
Would’st thou thy heart's pulse warm, 
Take thy bride in thy arm. 

Hurrah { 


First on the left side wear her, 
But secretly then bear her ; 
Then bold on thy right side, 
God watches o’er the bride. 
Hurrah! 


Oh! press with tender zeal 
The bride’s pure lips of steel ; 
A heavy curse shall cleave 
To him who dare deceive. 


Hurrah! 


Now leave the loved one singing 
That bright sparks round are springing ; 
The wedding morn dawns wide— 
Hurrah ! thou iron bride! 
Hurrah ! 
Ee 


SECOND DAY IN THE WOODLANDS. 


| ' BY FRANK FORESTER. 

Bright and early was I on foot the next day, but before I had half dress- 
ed myself I was assured by the clatter of the breakfast things, that 
Archer had again stolen a march upon me ; and the next moment my bed- 
room door driven open by the thick boot of that worthy, gave me a full 
view of his person—arrayed in a stout fustian jacket—with half a dozen 
pockets in full view, and heaven only knows how many more lying perdu 
in the broad skirts—knee breeches of the same material, with laced 
half boots and leather leggins, set off his stout calf and well turned 
ancle. 
| “Up! up! Frank,” he exclaimed, “it is a morning of ten thousand, 
‘there has been quite a heavy dew, and by the time we are afoot it will’ be 
well evaporated, and then the scent will lie, I promise you! make haste, I 
tell you, breakfast is ready !” 


| Stimulated hy his hurrying yoice, I soon completed my toilet, and en- 
tering the parlor found Harry busily employed in stirring w and fro a 


pound of powder on one heated dinner “eat while a second was under- 
going the progress of preparation on the hearth-stone under a glowing pile 
of hickory ashes. At the side-table, covered with guns, dog-whips, nip-~ 
ple wrenches, and the like, Tim, rigged like his master, in half boots and 
leggins, but with a short roundabout of velveteen, in place of the full 
skirted jacket, was filling our shot-pouches by aid of a capacious funnel, 
more used, as its odour betokened, to facilitate the passage of Gin or Ja- 
maica spirits than of so sober a material as cold lead. 

At the same moment entered mine host, togged for the field in a huge 
pair of cow-hide boots reaching almost to the knee, into the tops of which 
were tucked the lower ends of a pair of trowsers, containing yards enough 
of buffalo-cloth to have eked out the mainsail of a North River sloop, a 
waistcoat and single-breasted jacket of the same material, with a fur cap, 
completed his attire, but in his hand he bore a large decanter filled with a 
pale yellowish liquor, embalming a dense mass of fine and worm-like 
threads, not very different in appearance from the best vermicelli. 

“Come, boys, come, here’s your bitters,” he exclaimed ; and, as if to 
set us the example, filled a big tumbler to the brim, gulped it down as if 
it had been water, smacked his lips, and incontinently tendered it to Ar- 
cher—who, to my great astonishment, filled himself likewise a more mo- 
derate draught, and quaffed it without hesitation—* That's good, Tom,” 
he said, pausing after the first sip, “that’s the best I ever tasted here— 
how old’s that ?” 

“ Five years!” replied Tom, “five years last fall! Daddy Tom made 
it me out of my own best apples—take a horn, Mr. Forester,” he added, 
turning to me, “ it’s first best cider sperrits—better ad—n sight than that 
Scotch stuff you make such an etarnal fuss about, toting it up here every 
time, as if we'd nothing fit to drink in the country !” 

And to my sorrow I did taste it—old apple whiskey, with Lord knows 
how much snake-root soaked in it for five years! they may talk about 
gall being bitter—but, by all that’s wonderful, there was enough of the 
amari aliquid in this fonte, to me by no means of > ane to have given 
an extra touch of bitterness to all the gall beneath the canopy; and with 
my mouth puckered up, till it was like anything on earth but a mouth, I 
set the glass down on the table; and for the next five minutes could do 
nothing but shake my head to and fro like a Chinese mandarin, amidst the 
loud and prolonged roars of laughter that burst like thunder claps from the 
huge jaws of Thomas Draw, and the subdued and half respectful cachin- 
nations of Tim Matlock. 

By the time I had got a little better, the black tea was ready, and with 
thick cream, hot buck-wheat cakes, beautiful honey, and—as a stand-by— 
the still venerable round, we made out a very tolerable meal. 








| This done, with due deliberation Archer supplied his several pockets 
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Westley Richards’ caps—here a pound horn of powder—there a shot- 
pouch on Syke’s lever principle, with double mouth-piece—in another, 
screw-driver, nipple-wrench, and the spare cones—and, to make up the 
tale, dog-whip, dram-bottle, and silk handkerchief in the sixth and last. 

“Nothing like method in this world,” said Harry, clapping his low- 
crowned broad-brimmed mohair cap upon his head, ‘‘ take my word for it. 
Now Tim, what have you got in the bag?” 

“A bottle of champagne, sur,” answered Tim, who was now employed 
slinging a huge fustian game-bag, with a net-work front, over his right 
shoulder to counterbalance two full shot-belts which were already thrown 
across the other, ‘a bottle of champagne, sur, a cold roast chicken, t’ 
Cheshire cheese, and t’ pilot biscuits—Is your dram bottle filled wi’ t’ 
whiskey, please sur?” 

“Aye! aye! Tim! Now let loose the dogs—carry a pair ef couples 
and a leash along with you: and mind, you gentlemen, Tim carries shot 
for all hands; and luncheon! but each one finds his own powder, caps, 
&c.—and any one who wants a dram, carries his own'!—the devil-a- 
one of you gets a sup out of my bottle, or a charge out of my flask!— 
that’s right, old Trojan, is'nt it!” with a good slapon Tom’s broad shoul- 
ders. 

‘Shot! Shot !—why Shot! don’t you know me, old dog?” cried Tom 
as the two setters bounded into the room, joyful at their release, “‘ good 
dog! good Chase?” feeding them with great lumps of beef. 

‘Avast! there Tom, be done with that,” cried Harry, ‘“ you'll have the 
dogs so full that they can’t run?’ 

“Why, how'd you like to hunt all day without your breakfast—hey *” 

“Here, lads! here lads! wh-e-ew!” and followed by his setters, with 
his gun under his arm, away went Harry; and catching up our pieces 
likewise, we followed, nothing loth, Tim bringing up the rear with the 
two spaniels fretting in their couples, and a huge black thorn cudgel, 
which he had brought, as he informed me, “all t’ way from bonny Ca- 
woods.” 

It was as beautiful a morning as ever lighted spottsmen to their labours. 
The dew, exhaled already from the long grass, still glittered here and 


thereupon the shrubs and trees, though a soft fresh south-western breeze 


was shaking it thence momently in bright and rustling showers—the sun, 
but newly risen and as yet partially enveloped in the thin gauze-like mists, 
so frequent at that season, was casting shadows, seemingly endless, from 
every object that intersected his low rays, and chequering the whole land- 
scape with that play of light and shade, which is the loveliest accessary to 
a lovely scene—and lovely was the scene, indeed, as e’er was looked upon 


by painter’s or by poet's eye—how then should humble prose do justice to | 


it? Seated upon the first slope of a gentle hill, midway of the great 
valley heretofore described, the village looked due south, toward the 
chains of mountains, which we had crossed on the preceding evening, and 
which in that direction bounded the landscape. These ridges, cultivated 
halfway up their swelling sides, which lay mapped out before our eyes in 
all the various beauty of orchards, yellow stubbles, and rich pastures dot- 
ted with sleek and comely cattle, were rendered yet more lovely and ro- 
mantic, by here and there a woody gorge, or rocky chasm, channelling 
their smooth flanks, and carrying down their tributary rills, to swell the 


main stream at theirbase. ‘Toward these we took our way by the same |, 


road, which we hed fulluwed iu an opposite direction on the previous 
night—but for a short space only—for having crossed the stream by the 
same bridge, which we had passed on entering the village, Tom Draw 
pulled down a set of bars to the left, and strode out manfully into the 
s.ubble. 

“Hold up, good lads!—whe-ew—whew !” and away went the setters 


| 





SSeS aaea nasa aati ianioet? 


with their accustomed load—the clean-punched wads in this—in that the |! to the hill—we never get them if they once get over! All right—In 


with yon now! Steady, Flash! steady! hie up, Dan !’’ and in a moment 
, Harry was out of sight among the brush wood, though his progress might 


| be traced by the continual crackling of the thick underwood. 


Scarce had I passed the butter-nut, when, even as Tom had said, up 
| flapped a woodcock scarcely ten yards before me in the open path, and 
| rismg heavily to clear the branches of a tall thorn bush, shewed me his 
full black eye, and tawny breast, as fair a shot as could be fancied— 
| “*Mark!”? holloaed Harry to my right, his quick ear having caught the 
flap of the bird’s wing, as he rose, ‘* Mark cock—I'rank !”) W ell—cteadi- 

ly ertough, as I thought, I pitched my gun up! covered my bird fairly | 
| pulled !—the trigger gave not to my finger. tried the other, ‘“ Devil’s 
In it, I had forgot to cock my gun!” and ere I could retrieve my error, the 
bird had topped the bush, dodged out of sight, and off, ‘mark! mark !— 
| Tim,’ I shouted. 

“Ey! ey! sur, Ay see’s um!” y - 

“Why, how’s that, Frank?” cried Harry, “could'nt you get a shot ? 

‘“‘Forgot to cock my gun,’ I cried, but at the self same moment the 
‘quick sharp yelping of the spamiels came on my ear, “steady, Flash ! 
| steady, sir'—mark!” but close upon the word, came the full round re- 
port of Harry’s gun—* mark! again!”” shouted Harry, and again hie own 
| piece sent its loud ringing voiee abroad—“' mark! now a third! mark, 
|| Frank !” a ; 

} And as he spoke I caught the quick rush of his wing, and saw him dart 
| 





across a space, a few yards to my right—I felt my hand shake; I had not 
pulled a trigger in ten months, but in a second’s space I rallied—there 
|| was an opening just before me between a stumpy thick thorn-bush which 
had saved the last bird—it was not two yards over—he glanced across it! 
ihe was gone—just as my barrel sent its charge into the splintered 
| branches ! 
|| “Beautiful!” shouted Harry, who, looking through a cross glade, saw 
| the bird fall, which ¥ could not—“ beautiful shot, Frank! Do all your 
| work like that, and we'll get twenty couple before night!” 
| ‘Have I killed him?” answered I, half doubting if he were not quiz- 
|| zing me. ; ; 
Killed him? of course you have; doubled him up completely! but 
| look sharp, there are more birds before me! I can hardly keep the dogs 
‘| down, now! There goes one ; clean out of shot of me, though—-mark ! 
| mark, Tom !—Gad, how the fat dog’s running” he continued, ‘he sees 
him—ten to one he gets him! there he goes, bang !—~a long shot and kill- 
‘ed clean!” 
| ‘Ready !” cried I, “I’m ready, Archer!” 
| Bag your bird then; he hes under that dock leaf, at the foot of yon 
‘red maple—that’s it—you've got him! steady now, till Tom gets 
loaded !” 
| «What did you do?” asked I, “you fired twice, I think 
| “Killed two!” he answered; “ready now’ and on he went, smashing 
‘away the boughs before him, while ever and anon I heard his cheery voice, 
|| calling or whistling to his dogs, or rousing up the tenants of some thickets 
‘into which even he could not force his way; and J, creeping. as best I 
'might, among the tangled brush, now plunging half thigh deep in holes 


full of tenacious mire, now blundering over the moss-covered stubs, press- 
ed forward, fancying every imotant that tho rustling af tho briare efainct 
_my jacket was the flip-flap-of a rising woodcock. Suddenly, after bursting 
| through a mass of thorns and wild-vine, which was in truth almost impass- 
| able, I came upon a little grassy spot quite clear of trees, and covered 
| with the tenderest verdure, through which a narrow rill stole silently ; 
‘and as I set my first foot on it, up jumped, with his beautiful variegated 
| back all reddened by the sunbeams, a fine and full-fed woodcock, with the 
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through the moist stubble, heads up and sterns down, like fox-hounds on | peculiar twitter which he utters when surprised. He had not gone ten 
a breast-high scent, yet under the most perfect discipline ; for at the | yards, however, before my gun was at my shoulderand the trigger drawn ; 
very first note of Harry’s whistle, even when racing at the top of their , before I heard the crack I saw him cringe; and, as the white smoke 
pace, they would turn simultaneously, alter their course, cross each other | drifted off to leeward, he fell heavily, completely riddled by the shot, into 
at right angles, and quarter the whole field, leaving no foot of ground un-| the brake before me, while at the same moment whirr-r-r! up sprung a 
beaten. | bevy of twenty quail, at least, startling me for the moment by the thick 

No game, however, in this instance, rewarded their exertions; and on | whizzing of their wings, and skirring over the underwood right toward 
we went across a meadow, and the two other stubbles, with the like result | Archer. “ Mark, quail!” I shouted, and, recovering instantly my nerves, 
-——but now we crossed a gentle hill; and, at its base, came on a level | fired my one remaining barrel after the last bird ; it was a long shot, yet I 
tract, containing at the most, ten acres of marsh land, overgrown with | struck him fairly, and he rose instantly right upward, towering high! 








high coarse grass and flags—Beyond this, on the right, was a steep rocky 
hillock, covered with tall and thrifty timber of some thirty years growth, 
but wholly free from underwood ; along the left-hand fence ran a thick 
belt of underwood, sumach and birch, with a few young oak trees inter- 


high! into the clear blue sky, and soaring still till his life left him in the 
air, and he fell like a stone, plump downward !—* mark him ! Tim! 


| “Ey! ey! sur; he’s a de-ad ’un, that’s a sure thing! 
| At my shot all the bevy rose a little, yet altered not their course the 


spersed ; but in the middle of the swampy-level, covering at most some ' least, wheeling across the thicket directly round the front of Archer, 
five or six acres, was a dense circular thicket composed of every sort of | whose whereabout I knew, though | could neither see nor hear him. So 
thorny bush and shrub, matted with cat-briars and wild vine, and over-| high did they fly that I could observe themclearly, every bird well defined 


shadowed by a clump of tall and leafy ashes, which had not as yet lost 
one atom of their foliage, although the underwood beneath them was quite 
sere and leafless. 

“ Now then,” cried Harry, “this is the ‘ Squire’s swamp-hole,’ now for 
a dozen cock! hey Tom! Here, couple up the setters, Tim ; and let the 
spaniels loose—now Flash! now Dan! down charge, you little villains?” 
and the well broke brutes, dropped on the instant, “How must we beat 
this cursed hole ?” 

‘“ You must go through the very thick of it!” exclaimed Tom, “at your 
old work already, hey? trying to shirk at first ?” 

“Don’t swear! you old reprobate—I know my place, depend on it,” 
a Archer,—“ but what to do with the rest of you!—there’s the 
ru ” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Tom, “here, Yorkshire—Ducklegs—here, 
what's your name—get away you with those big dogs—atwixt’ the swamp 
hole, and the brush there by the fence, and look out that you mark every 
bird to an inch! You, Mr. Forester, go in there, under that butter-nut ; 
_ find a blind track there right through the brush—keep that, twixt 

im and Mr. Archer; and keep your eyes about you—there’ll be a cock 
= before you're ten yards in—Archer, you'll go right through—and 

“You'll keep well forward on the right—and mind that no bird crosses 


| against the sunny heavens ; I watched them eagerly : suddenly one turn- 
| ed over, a cloud of feathers streamed off down the wind ; and then, before 
| the sound of the first shot had” reached my ears, a second pitched a few 
| yards upward, and after a heavy flutter, followed its hapless comrade. 
| Turned by the fall of the two leading birds, the bevy again wheeled, still 
|| rising higher and now flying very fast ; so that as I saw by the direction 
'| which they took, they would probably give Draw a chance of getting in 
| both barrels; and so indeed it was: for. as before, long ere I caught the 
| booming echoes of his heavy gun, I saw two birds keeled over, and, 
| almost the self-same instant, the cheery shout of Tira announced to me 
that he had bagged my towered bird! After a little pause again we 
' started, and, hailing one another now and then, gradually forced our way 
| through brake and briar toward the outward verge of the dense covert; 
‘before we met again, however, I had the luck to pick up a third woodcock, 
|and as I heard another double shot from Archer, and two single bangs 
| from Draw, I judged that my companions had not been less successful 
| than myself. At last, emerging from the thicket, we all converged, as m1 
a common point, toward Tim; who with his game-bag on the ground, 
| with its capacious mouth wide open to receive our game, sat on a stump 
| with the two setters at a charge beside him. #4 
| «What do we score?” cried I, as we drew near—‘“what do we 





score ?”” 
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“IT have four woodcock, and a brace of quail,” said Harry. Ja little, and his head erect, with his eye fixed pone, So Seg ; eg a 
“ And I, two cock, andabrace! eried Tom “ and missed another cock ; in both hands, across his person, the muzzle slight y elevatec , +: € 
but he’s down in the meadow here, behind that ‘ere stump alder !” ‘grasping the trigger guard, the thumb of the right resting es “ - 
“And I, three woodcock, and one quail!” I chimed in, nought | mer, and the fore finger on the trigger of the left hand barre 3 be . 
abashed. had said, neither cocked! “ Fall back, Tum, if you please, five yards or 
“And Ay’se marked doon three woodcock ; two more besides yon big | so,”’ he said, as coolly as if he were a pag unconcerned ny co 
’un, that measter Draa made siccan a bungle of—and all t’ quail—every come forward, Frank, as many—I want to wger ° - eft, = 
feather on um, doon i’ t’ bog meadows yonner; ooh! but we’se mak grand those low red bushes—that will do—now then, bag ue é _ : he “4 
sport o’t !” interposed Tim, now busily employed stringing bird after bird mind me, boys, I'll reserve my fire ; and as he spo e, : mov ay np 
up by the head, with loops and buttons in the game-bag! two in front of us, and under his very feet, positively startling m A. 
“Well done then, all!” said Harty; “nine timber-doodles and five | their noisy flutter, up sprung the gallant bevy—fifteen or ty V “ 
quail, and only one shot missed ; that’s not bad shooting, considering what | grown birds, crowding and jostling one against the other. oe art 
a hole it is to shoot in. Gentlemen, here’s your health,” and filling him- gun, as I well believe, was at his shoulder when they rose, : 0 ~ 
self a fair sized wine-glass-full of Farentosh, into the silver cup of his | first shot was discharged before they had flown half a rood, ta = 
dram bottle, he tossed it off; and then poured out a similar libation for , harmlessly ; the charge must have been driven through them like e os 
Tim Matlock. Tom and myself, nothing loth, obeyed the hint, and sipped ball; his second barrel instantly succeeded, and dow n came a4 “ " 
our modicums of distilled waters out of our private flasks. ‘* Now then,” || caught in the act of crossing; I am myself a quick ae = if any 
cried Archer, “let us pick up these scattering birds; Tom Draw, youcan | thing—yet my first barrel was exploded a moment a - bee oe o 
get yours without a dog! and now Tim, where are yours!” cond ; the other followed, and I had the eee 0 ringing oe y 
«"[” first lies oop yonner in yon boonch of brachens, ahint t’ big scarlet | birds down handsomely- then up went Harry's piece—the bevy being 
maple, and t’ other” | now thirty or thirty-five yards distant ; cocking it as it rose, he pulled the 
“Well! I'll go to the first, you take Mr. Forester to the other, and trigger almost before it touched his shoulder, so rapid was the move- 
when we have bagged all three, we'll meet at the bog meadow fence, and | ment ; and, though he lowered the stock a little to cock the second barrel, 
then hie at the bevy !” || a moment scarcely passed between the two reports, and almost on the in- 
This job was soon done, for Draw and Harry bagged their birds cleverly | stant two quail were fluttering out their lives among the bog grass. Drop- 
at the first rise ; and although mine got off at first without a shot, by || ping his butt, without a word, or even a glance, to the dogs, he quietly 
lodging round a birch tree straight in Tim’s face, and flew back slap || went on to load ; nor indeed was it needed! At the first shot they drop- 
toward the thicket, yet he pitched in its outer skirt, and as he jumped up | ped into the grass, and there they lay as motionless as if they had been 
wild I cut him down with a broken pinion and a shot through his bill at | dead, with their heads crouched between their paws-—nor did they stir 
fifty yards, and Chase retrieved him well. | thence till the tick of the gunlocks announced that we again were ready. 
‘Cleverly stopped, indeed!” Frank holloaed, “and by no means an | Then lifting up their heads, and rising on their fore-feet, they sate half 
easy shot! and so our work’s clean done for this place, at the least !” |, erect, eagerly waiting for the signal. 





“The boy can shoot some,” observed Tom Draw, who loved to || “ Hold up, good lads!” and on they drew, and in an instant pointed on 
bother Timothy, ‘the boy can shoot some, though he do come from York- | two several birds: *‘ Fetch!” and each brought his burthen to our feet ; 
shire !” | six birds were bagged at that rise ; and thus before eleven o’clock we had 


“God! and Ay wush Ay’d no but gotten thee i’ Yorkshire, measter | picked up a dozen cock, and within one of the same number of fine quail, 
Draa!” responded Tim. /with only two shots missed. The poor remainder of the bevy had drop- 
“ Why! what if you had got me there?” || ped, singly, and scattered, in the red bushes, whither we instantly pur- 
“What? whoy, Ay’d clap thee iva cage, and hug thee round to t’ feasts 1 sued them, and where we got six more, a: a total of seventeen birds 
and faits loike, and shew thee to t’ folks at so mooch a head; Ay’se sure i bagged out of a bevy twenty strong at first. ne towered bird of Harry . 
Ay’d mak a fortune o’t !” || —certainly killed dead—we could not with all our efforts bring to bag ! 
‘He has you there, Tom, Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Archer, “'Tim’s || one bird Tom Draw missed clean ; and the Teraaining one we could not 
down upon you there, by George. Now, Frank, do fancy Tom Draw ina | find again; another dram of whiskey, and into Steer’s great swamp we 
tage at Borough-bridge or Catterick fair! Lord! how the folks would started—a large piece of woodland, with every kind of lying. At vne 
pay to look at him; fancy the sign-board too ; the Great American Man- } end it was open, with soft black loamy soil, covered with dock and colts- 
mammoth! ha! ha! ha! but come, we must not stay here talking non- foot leaves under the shade of large but leaficss willows, and here we 
sense, or we shall do no good ; show me, Tim, where are the quail ?” '|picked up a good many scattered woodcock ; afterward we got into @ 
“Doon i’ t’ bog meadow yonder! joost i’ t’ slack, see thee, there!” || heavy thicket with much tangled grass, wherein we flushed a bevy, but 
pointing with the stout black thorn—* amang yon bits o’ bushes !” i they all took to tree, and we made very little of them; and here Tom 
“Very well—that’s it, now let go the setters, take Flash and Danalong | Draw te ge to blow and labor—the covert was too thick, the bottom too 
with you, and out across the country as straight as you can go to the spring | deep and unsteady for him. Archer perceiving this, sent him at once to 
head, where we lunched last year—jthat day, you know Tom, when Mc- || the outside; and thfee times, as We went along, ourselves moving no- 
Tavish frightened the bull out of the meadow—under the pin-oak tree. || thing, we heard the round reports of his large calibre—* a bird at every 
Well! put the champagne in the spring to cool, and rest yourself there | shot, I'd stake my life’—said Harry, “ he never misses cross shots in the 
till we come ; we shan’t be long behind you!” || open !”” At the same instant, a tremendous tuch of wings burst from the 
Away went ‘l'im, stopping from tiie to time, to mark our progress, and || heaviest thicket. ‘‘ Mark! partridge! partridge!” and as I caught @ 
over the fence into the bog meadow we proceeded—a rascally piece of || glimpse of a dozen large birds fluttering up, one close upon the other, and 
broken tussocky ground, with black mud knee-deep between the hags, all || darting away as straight and nearly as fast as bullets through the dense 
covered with long grass. The third step I took, over I went upon my || branches of a cedar brake, —I saw the flashes of both Harry’s barrels, al- 
nose, but luckily avoided shoving my gun-barrels into the filthy mire. | most simultaneously discharged, and at the same time over went the ob- 
“Steady, Frank, steady! I’m ashamed of you,” said Harry, “so hot and || jects of his aim; but ere I could get up my gun the rest were out of 
impetuous; and your gun too at the full cock—that’s the reason, man, |/sight. ‘‘ You must shoot, Frank, like lightning to kill these beggars— 
why you missed your first bird this morning. I never cock either barrel || they are the Ruffed Grouse, though they call them partridge here—see ! 
till I see my bird; and, if a bevy rises, onc only ata time! The bigds | are they not fine fellows!” ; —_ 
will lie like stones here—and we cannot walk too slow! Steady, Shot, || Another hour’s beating, in which we still kept picking up, from time to 
have a care, sit!” jtime, some scattering birds, brought us to the spring head, where we 
Never in all my life did I see any thing more perfect than the style in || found Tim with luncheon ready, and our fat friend reposing at his side, 
which the setters drew those bogs ; there was no more impetuous dash ; ] with two more partridge, and a rabbit which he had bagged along the 
it seemed as if they knew the birds were close before them. At a slow covert’s edge ! Cool was the Star champagne ; and capital was the cold 
trot, their sterns whipping their flanks at every step, they threaded the || fowl and Cheshire cheese ; and most delicious was the repose that fol- 
high tussocks. See! the red dog s raightens his neck, and snuffs the air. || lowed, enlivened by gay wit and free good humor, soothed by the fra- 
“Look to! look to! Frank—they are close before old Chase !” grance of the exquisite cheroots, and moistened by the last drops of the 
Now he draws on again, crouching close to the earth—‘‘ Toho! Shot!” Farentosh qualified by the chrystal waters of the spring. After an hour's 
now he stands—no! no! not yet, at least he is not certain '!—he turns his || rest, we counted up our spoil. Four ruffed grouse, nineteen woodcock, 
head to catch his master’s eye ; now his stern moves a little—he draws | with ten brace and a half of quail besides the bunny, made up our score— 
onagain. There! he is sure now! what a picture: his black full eye || done comfortably in four hours. ; 
intenly glaring, though he cannot see anything in that thick mass of her- || ‘‘ Now we have finished for to-day with quail,” said Archer; but we'll 
bage—-his nostril wide expanded, his lips slavering from intense excite- i get full ten couple more of woodcock ; come, let’s be stirring ; hang up 
ment—his whole form motionless, and sharply drawn, and rigid, even to | your game-bag in the tree, and tie the setters to the fence—I want you in 
the straight stern and lifted foot, as a block wrought in mimic life by some || with me to beat, Tim; you two chaps must both keep the outside !—you 
skilful sculptor’s chisel—and scarce ten yards behind, his liver-colored | all the time, Tom ; you, Frank, till you get to that tall thunder-shivered 
{ 


comrade backs him—as firm, as stationary, as immoveable, but in his atti- || ash tree ; turn in there, and follow up the margin of a wide slank you will 





tude how different! Chase feels the hot scent steaming up under his ||see; but be careful, the mud is very deep, and dangerous in places !— 
very nostril, feels it in every nerve, and quivers with anxiety to dash on || now then, here goes!” and in he went jumping a narrow streamlet into a 


his prey, even when while perfectly restrained and steady: Shot, on the | 
contrary, though a few minute’s since he too was drawing, knows nothing 
of himself, perceives no indication of the game's near presence, although 
improved by discipline, his instinct tells him that his mate has found 
them. Hence the same rigid form, stiff tail, and constrained attitude, but 
in his face—for dogs have faces—there is none of that tense energy, that 
evident anxiety ; there is no frown upon his brow, no glance in his mild 
open eye, no slaver on his lip! 

‘Come up, Tom ; come up, Frank, they are all here—we must get in 
six barrels—they will not move—come up, I say !” | 

“‘And on we came, deliberatel prompt, and ready ; now we were all | 
in line; Harry, the centre maz I on the right, and Tom on the left | 





|point of thicket, through which he drove by main force; scarce had he 


got six yards into the brake, before both spaniels quested ; and, to my no 
small wonder, the jungle seemed alive with woodcock—eight or nine at 
the least flapped up at once, and skimmed along the tongue of coppice 
toward the high wood, which ran along the valley, as I learned afterward, 
for full three miles in length, while four or five more wheeled off to the 
sides, giving myself and Draw fair shots, by which we did not fail to pro- 
fit; but I confess it was with absolute astonishment that I saw two of 
those turned over, which flew inward, killed by the marvellously quick and 
unerring aim of Archer, where a less thorough sportsman would have been 
quite unable to discharge a gun at all, so dense was the tangled jungle ! 
Throughout the whole length of that skirt of coppice, a hundred and fifty 


| 





hand! The attitude of Archer wes superb; his legs, set a little way | yards, I should suppose at the extent, the birds kept rising as it were in- 


apart, as firm as if they had been rooted in the soil ; his form drawn back 


cessantly ; thirty-five, or J think nearly forty, being flushed in less thaa 
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twenty minutes, although comparatively few were killed, partly from the 
difficulty of the ground, and partly from their getting up by fours and 
fives at once. Into the high wood, however, at the last we drove them ; 
and there, till daylight failed us, we did our work like men! By the cold 
light of the full moon, we wended homeward, rejoicing in the possession 
of twenty-six couple and a half of cock—twelve brace of quail; we 
found another bevy on our way home and bagged three birds by moon- 
light, five ruffed grouse, and a rabbit. Before our wet clothes were well 
changed, supper was ready, and a good blow-out was followed by sound 
slumbers and sweet dreams, fairly earned by nine hours of incessant 
walking ! 





= a 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


Nine o'clock had just struck at the Imperial Palace at Fontainebleau. 
Napoleon, seated by the fire-side with Marie Louise, was enjoying that 
freedom of conversation and familiarity he was so fond of. Never had 
his noble and antique features assumed so joyous and so natural an 
expression. He laughed, he chatted, he joked; and a stranger enter- 
ing by chance, would have had much diffieulty in recognising the Em- 
_— in that little stout man, lolling with so much nonchalance in an arm- 
chair. 


He poked the fire with the tip of his boot, rubbed his hands with glee, | 


and with playful and tender sallies, provoked Marie Louise to venture 
upon some French phrases as yet strange to her, which she disfigured with 
a German frankness so irresistibly droll, that Napoleon burst into fits of 
laughter. 

The Empress, half angry, half smiling, came and sat upon the knee of 
her husband. At the same moment the door opening, the soldier-like face 
of Duroc presented itself. 

“Sire,” said he, *‘ the Italian artist is arrived.” 

**Couduct him here immediately,” replied the Emperor, at the same time 
ushing back his arm-chair, he left a space for the new comer between the 
mpress and himself. 

he visiter, on entering, made a profound bow to the two illustrious per- 
sonages into whose presence he was admitted ; and at the desire of Na- 
poleon, took a seat near the fire. 

‘Welcome to France, my dear Canova,” said the Emperor, in one of 
his kindest accents. ‘“ How pale and thin you have become since [ last saw 
you. You must certainly leave Rome and come to reside in Paris. 
air of the capital will restore you to health and vigour. See how well we 


The | 


] ‘*IT know many more,” replied Napoleon, maliciously, and he con- 
| tinued. 
*Toretto was a man of strict morals, but however narrowly he may 
_have watched his favourite pupil, Antonio found means to escape from the 
Atelier now and then to goand dance at the village fétes. He was then 
‘only sixteen. Amongst the gay throng of peasants assembled together 
during the vintage to dance the tarantella, there was one whose charms 
_ captivated his heart, Bettina Biasi; she was just fourteen Her large black 
|| eyes sparkled with animation, her waist was so tapering two hands could 
|| span it, her hair, the loveliest that ever adorned a maiden.” 
| A sigh escaped from the bosom of Canova. ; 
| ‘The Emperor pressed the hand of Marie Louise, that she might remark 
} that sigh, and without interrupting his recital, continued— 
i ** Antonio was enthusiastic, and in love. As for the grandfather, he 
|| was much less moved by the fascinations, than by the marriage portion of 
| Bettina, which was considerable, particularly for the poor apprentice to 6 
sculptor. 
| The parents of both, formed projects of uniting them; arrangements 
| for their maniage were drawing to a close, when Toretto and the Senator 
| chanced to hear of it. 
|| “They reflected that this union would destroy the prospects of their 
| Protégé, and determined to prevent it. 
|| ‘One evening, they entered the chamber of Antonio, commanded 
| him to follow them ; and notwithstanding his tears, his resistance, and de- 
| spair, carried him to Venice, where they confined him during a whole 
‘| year. 
| ‘All endeavours to escape proved fruitless. The enamoured youth 
} finding his return to Pradazzi impossible, was compelled to seek consola- 
tion in his favourite pursuit—sculpture. 
| “The talent and reputation of the young man soon spread abroad ; 
| his celebrity was established—he became rich—his society was courted 
| by 4 and the memory of Bettina Biasi was gradually erased from his 
| mind. 
| «At the same time, the arts and blandishments of another littlecoquette, 
| Dominica, took the place in his affections. She was the daughter of 
ithe sculptor, Volpato. 

“Proposals of marriage were made ; but as Dominica was yet young, a 
| postponement was agreed upon till the foliowing year. Alas! before that 
time Dominica bestowed her hand upon Raphael Morghen. 

‘The poor deserted lover was in despair at this new piece of trea- 
| chery.” 
At this part of the recital, Canova fell into a deep fit of musing and 

















ol continued he, taking in his hand the fresh and rosy chin of Marie | 

ouise. | 
“Sire, you must attribute my ill health to the fatigue of my occupations, | 

not to the air of my country. To leave Rome altogether, would be im- | 

possible for me ; indeed, it would be fatal to me.” | 
“Paris is the capital of the arts. You must stay here, I desire it,” said || 

the husband of the pretty German, in a commanding tone, on a sudden as- || ‘* Antonio set off on his journey. 

suming the Emperor. “On his approach to his native place, the thoughts of Bettina Biasi, 

“Your Majesty may dispose of my life ; but if you wish it to be devoted | that charming, lovely girl, so disinterested in her love for him, rushed upon 
to your service, sire, grant me permission to return to Italy as soon as | || his imagination more fresh, and more engaging than ever. 
have finished the bust of her majesty, the Empress, which I am about to || ‘ ‘Oh!’ cried he, ‘how ungrateful have I been to neglect and forget 
undertake.” || her!’ 

“Devil's in the man,” exclaimed the Emperor, “he refuses to remain || ‘‘ Dismissing from his ‘mind all remembrance of Dominica, he dreamt 
with me! You see, Louise. he has no other ambition (han to be the great- || only of Bettina Biasi. He pictured to himself the delight he should ex- 
ect coulpcur In the world. He longs to leave us to return to Rome to re- || perience in again clasping her to his bosom. 
sume his labours, and present to the world another such a work as his || ‘His heart beat with hope and joy, and whilst he was resolving within 
* Terpsichore,’ ‘ Paris,’ ‘ Les Danseuses,’ ‘ Venus,’ or the ‘ Magdalen.’”’ himself, to proceed next day without fail to Pradazzi, he perceived the vil- 

The conversation then became more general: they talked of the “ Ex- | lage spire of Possagno before him. 
cavations” continued by the Borghese family of Italian artists, of the “Too much agitated to remain in the slow ‘ vetturino,’ he alighted and 
‘*Colonne Vendome,” and a thousand other topics. Nothing was new to | continued his journey on foot by a short road, until he arrived at the gate 
Napoleon, who conversed with a perfect knowledge of every subject, and || of the little town. 

a wonderful clearness of perception. | “ At this moment a crowd of young men who are awaiting his arrival, 

Canova could not contain his surprise and admiration. and perceive him approach, fill the air with shouts of welcome, surround 

“‘ How is it possible for your majesty to divide your attention between || and embrace him. 
so many different matters?’’ exclaimed he. ‘“‘He stands without the power of speech, his heart throbs within him, 

“T have sixty millions of subjects,” replied Napoleon with a smile ; | his eyes are filled with tears. 

“eight or nine hundred thousand soldiers, a hundred thousand horse. The | ‘ The road is strewed with laurel-branches and evergreens, all the in- 
Romans themselves had not so many ; I have commanded at forty battles. || habitants of Possagno, women, children, and old men, in holiday costume 
At Wagram I fired a hundred thonsand cannon-balls, and this lady, who || line the road, and salute the celebrated youth. 

was then Archduchess of Austria, desired my death.” At this he pulled || ‘The venerable Torento, the old master of Canova, folds him in his 
the ear of Marie Louise, who answered with a droll imitation of her Ger- || arms, weeping over him. At a distance approach the mother of Canova, 
man accent. “Il etre bien frai.” “I think,” said the Roman artist, | his stepfather, and behind them, a female bathed in tears. 

“things now wear a diflerent aspect.” | ««* Bettina! mia Bettina !’ cried Canova. 

“Oh! Cela est bien vrai,” said Marie Louise; this time in the best ‘« She stretched out her hand to him, he is about to speak, when the 
French possible, kissing the emperor’s hand tenderly, who taking the young | bells of the village sound a merry peal, salvos of musketry rend the air, 
creature by the waist, made her sit upon his lap, but as she blushingly re- | and the curate at the head of his clergy, singing the “Te Deum,” ad- 
sisted, ‘‘ Bah! bah!” said Napoleon; ‘‘ Canova is a friend, and we don’t | vances in his clerical robes, kneels down, and returns thanks to Proivdence 
make ceremonies with friends, besides he is himself of a tender and sus- || for having granted to Possagno a child so renowned as Canova. The 
ceptible nature, and will be delighted to witness the happiness of an af- | aged priest then passes his arm through that of Canova, his mother leans 
fectionate couple.” | on the other, and the procession conducts the hero in triumph to his grand- 

“Listen to me, Louise, and I will relate to you a romantic story, the || father, whose infirmities confine him to his house.” 
hero of which you may easily guess; you will then judge if those who “Ah! sire, sire! let me intreat you not to continue a reictal which 
love each other ought to feel restraint before Canova.” awakens such cruel and sweet recollections,” interrupted Canova, sobbing. 


melancholy, unconscious of what was passing around him. 

‘“‘ His health gave way. His physicians and friends recommended him 
to return and breathe the air of his native village. 

‘(Were Corvisart here, he would say this was a remedy the faculty do 
not believe in, but nevertheless it always succeeds.) 
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He kissed Marie Louise, and keeping her still upon his knee, began. 
“In the province of Trevisa there is a little village, called Possagno. In 
this place was born and reared the son of an inition: whose father died 
at the early age of twenty-seven, and whose mother married a second 
time, ‘ Sartori di Crepano.’ 

“At four years old, the child, by name Antonio, was intrusted to the 
care of its grandfather, who treated it with much severity. By him it was 
sent to pass an autumn at Pradazzi, two or three leagues from Possagno, at 
the house of an Italian senator, a friend of his, whose name was Faliero. 
The latter observing the intelligence of the little peasant, and pleased with 
the ability he evinced in carving stone, and shaping clay, placed him as a 
pupil with a clever sculptor called Toretto.” 

““What! your majesty knows all these minute deta 


ils of ivat 
life ?”’ exclaimed Canova in surprise. ils of my private 


But Napoleon was too much pleased with the impression he had made 
on his listeners to think of stopping. Marie Louise had several times 
| wiped the tears from her eyes. 

‘Listen to the rest,” resumed he, addressing the empress, “ we are 
|| coming to the dénouement, which is well worthy the rest of the story.” 

| The day following, 1s Canova was entering the little garden of his 
|| grandfather, he saw Bettina Biasa approaching him. 

| “Five years had diminished nothing of her beauty, except that she was 
| pale, and resembled one of his own white marble statutes. 

| “*Bettina! Bettina! cried he, ‘will you pardon me my ingratitude, 
|| and confer on me a happiness! scarcely deserve. I had not yet seen you, 
| when all the fervent and tender affection I once bore you returned upon 
me with increased strength.’ 

“+ Listen!’ said Bettina, whose voice trembled with emotion, ‘listen! 


| 
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} 
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Antonio Mio,—I suffered much when I learnt that you were to be married 
to Dominica, but I felt even then, dearest friend, that the humble village 
girl of Pradazzi, the daughter of a peasant, the affianced of the apprentice, 
Antonio, could never be the wife of the celebrated Canova. Nevertheless, 
I refused several offers of marriage, and for five years I lived upon the re- 


collection of him I loved. But when I heard that you were about to re- | 


turn to Passagno, when I concluded, from my own feelings that you would 
not be able to see me again without emotion—when I reflected that we 
might be both weak enough to renew intimacies rendered unreasonable by 
your present position, I was anxious to save us both, not only the possibil- 


ity of yielding, but also the agitation and struggles we should have to un- | 
| 


About eight days ago, to a deserving young man who has sought my || miuin for the commission of crime, instead of a warning against its per- 


dergo—I married.’ 
‘“**Married! you married !’ 
eee 
hand for four years.’” 
“Oh! that was anoble and worthy creature,” cried Marie Louise. 
Canova had left his seat, and had gone to lean his head against the win- 
dow to conceal his grief. 


A knock came to the door, and the Minister of Police, the Duc || was a charity sermon preached, and as to any little parochial subscriptions 


|| which might be proposed, Mr. Munns declined interfering, observing that 


d’Otrante, put in his plain but expressive head. 
“Really, M. le Duc, you cou!d not have arrived at a more opportune 
moment. 


| 
| 


palings of the shrubberies are studded with tenter-hooks—two fierce dogs 
range about the stable-yard, and steel traps and spring guns are set in the 
grounds every night. Against the gable end of the coach-house, which 
touches the road, a board affixed, announcing that all persons begging will 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, together with a long list 
of rewards, offered by the parish for the apprehension of offenders of every 
description, such as may be seen exhibited on the Surrey side of Rich- 
‘mond bridge, and in other parts adjacent, and which, from the obliteration 
'of certain words (the effect of time and weather), reads thus: 


For setting fire to a dwelling-house, 1004. reward. 
For Housebreaking, 100/. reward. 
For sheep stealing, 50. reward. 


and soon; thereby holding out to the hasty or incautious reader a pre- 


| petration. 

| The name of this isolated couple was Munns, derived originally, as the 
(clergyman of the parish imagined, from monos—his intercourse with the 
| family was very limited. Mr. and Mrs. Munns were always ill when there 


| : . . 
| Providence had given the country an admirable law for the maintenance of 


ithe poor; under the provisions of which, besides wholesome and regular 


‘* See the effect I have produced, thanks to the information you have | diet, they were relieved from the worry of ever seeing or being pestered 
procured me from Italy, within the last few days. || by their relations or friends, and, by the salutary regulations of their re- 


” 


‘Adieu Canova,” continued he, gently patting the shoulder of the ar- 
tist. ‘“ Employ yourself in making the bust of my wife, and when you 
have finished it, if you still persist in returning to Italy, I suppose we | 
must let you go. 

‘Good night! Ihave business with M. le Duc d’Otrante. Ah! it isa_ 
hard life that of emperor,” said he, “it is not often I have an evening to | 
myself, and a pleasant chat with my wife and a friend, near the fire. 

“‘ Now, come le Duc.”” And he went out with the minister. 





We must not omit to add, that this was the evening of the 11th Octo- | 
ber, 1810, and that the Emperor, Marie Louise, and Canova, were in the | 
saine room, and near the same tire place, where Napoleon signed his abdi- 
cation on the 11th of April, 1814. 


1 
| 





A STIR iN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


It is generally supposed that selfishness —one of the most odious attri- || 
butes of our nature—is overcome and annihilated by matrimony. Old | 
maids and bachelors seem generally obnoxious to the imputation of this | 
vice, and their state of single unblessedness is constantly imputed to the | 
circumstance of their self-love predominating over their love for others; || 
not that the female portion of the unmarried, should labour under this | 
stigma, inasmuch as they are, by custom and prejudice, prohibited from | 
expressing their feelings towards the male portion, a privation to which the | 
male portion are not subjected with regard to them. | 

The greatest hero of our time and country compares the different indi- | 
vidual details of a battle with those of a ball; every man recollects with || 
whoin he himself danced, but as to the rest of the meleé he can give nq | 
correct or accurate account, being too much occupied in {his own persona 
service to spare any of his attention to the rest of the field. Many a| 
time and oft have we seen, during the heat of action in the dansatory cam- | 
paign, the longing eye and wistful countenance of the yet unasked maid- || 
en directed towards every thing that looked like a disengaged and asking | 
man, in hopes that her turn might come ; and that, although plain and not | 
very youthful, she might yet be afforded an opportunity of showing her |, 
dear young friends that she was not yet quite laid upon the shelf. The | 
night passes away—nobody solicits her hand, and she returns home, with | 
her aunt, or mother, or chaperon huddled up in the darkest corner of the | 
carriage, vexed, dissatisfied, and dispirited, but perfectly qualified, from 
the involuntary tranquillity of her position to furnish an irreproachably 
correct account of the evening’s proceedings for any gazette in the 
world. 

In life it is much the same—eyes are eloquent to be sure, and much may | 
be said by signal, or told by telegraph; but as, with all its modern im- | 
provements, society has not yet ordained that ladies are to propose to gen- || 
tlemen, they are doomed and destined to wait until they are asked ; and || 
therefore is it, we repeat, that they should not be blamed for remaining | 
single, nor should their singleness be taken as a proof of selfishness. 
While on the other hand, unless want of fortune or health, or any other 
essential to matrimonial happiness can be pleaded in bar, the old bachelor || 
who may “‘ask and have,” does incur, with something like justice, the | 
charge from which we feel it due to the single ladies of a certain or uncer- || 
tain age to vindicate them. i 





But sometimes—we trust rarely—selfishness exhibits itself in married | 
life, and not matrimonially cither; because as one of the great operations 
of the mysteries of marriage is to make the husband and wife, one, it ne- | 
cessarily follows—it sounds like a bull—that if one be selfish, they both || 
should be seltish ; that is to say, jointly selfish in their double unity ; and || 
in so far as domestic felicity is concerned, the accordance of one half with | 
the other half is most desirable as promotive of harmony and comfort. || 
What has gone with the Siamese Twins we cannot, at present, pretend to | 
sav ; but as they must by this time be extremely respectable gentlemen as | 
to age and standing in life, we can conceive nothing much more disagree- |, 
able to Mr. Chang wishing to sit down, than Mr. Ching’s being exceedingly | 
anxious to take a walk; nor any thing less likely to be delightful than Mr. | 
Ching’s choosing to sing a convivial song while Mr. Chang is suffering | 
under a dreadful headache. And yet it falls to our lot to know a family— | 
no. not a family, for they have no children, but a pair of people who, sel- 


fish in the extreme, are not selfish in unison—they are both selfish, sepa- 


rately selfish, and carry their selfishness to a pitch far beyond the belief 
of the most credulous believer in human infirmities. 
They live in the country, in a very pretty house, with a very well-ar- | 


| 
1} 


| 


their doing so—what else are you paid for?” 





ran zed establishment ; they visit nobody—nobody visits them—the walls | 
which surround the kitchen garden are thickly set with broken glass—the | 





'Spective residences, relieved from the trouble of taking any unnecessary 
“exercise. 


| With regard to their servants, it is impossible to convey an adequate 


|| jdea of the manner in which they treated them ; believing, strange to say, 


“not only that they were exceedingly kind to them, but prodigiously popu- 
jlar with them. The gardener’s daughter, Fanny Till, was oe in 
|love with the footman, Nokes—Fanny was noticed by Mrs. Munns be- 


) cause she found her an excellent workwoman with her needle ; and Nokes 
| Was a favourite of his master—after his way—because he succeeded in 
| worrying everybody else. The marriage of the young couple was settled 


—had been settled—-and agreed upon, but the moment Munns and Mrs. 
Munns discovered that when they married, Mr. and Mrs. Nokes, and not 
only they, but Till pére, the gardener himself meant to quit them, they 
|declared that if they married they should not have a shilling of the hun- 
dred pounds which, to ensure her father’s services, Mr. Munns had pro- 
|mised Fanny. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this, and sundry indications of revolt 
had manifested themselves in the establishment, when a day full of inci- 
dents arrived—such as indeed might have tired the patience of Job; 
which day, and which incidents, be it ours to describe. 

It was on a fine Friday in June—all this sort of thing happens on Fri- 
days—that Mr. and Mrs. Munns being seated at breakfast, Mr. Munns ob- 
served that there were no eggs on the table. Bell was rang—Nokes ap- 
nese ge were there no eggs! Nokes could not tell—would ask. 

e did so, and the answer was, that something very bad was the matter 
in the poultry-yard, and that eleven of the hens had died within the last 
three days. 


Dips CaBIGEWLANA WAAR eBid MUNN pu oe... 

‘“‘ Well Biggins,”’ said Mr. Munns, when she had made her appearance, 
her eyes red with crying, and her hands and limbs trembling, “ what's all 
this about my hens?” 

“‘T beg your pardon sir,” said Biggins, ‘ but—” 

‘ Pardon—what has pardon to do with it,” said the master, ‘eleven of 
my hens dead in three days—psha—you must go.” 

But, sir, will you hear the reason!” said Biggins. 

“ Yes, Mr. M.” said the lady, ‘ hear what she has to say for herself.” 

“T think, sir,” said Biggins, “ they must have eaten something that dis- 
agreed with them—some herb—” 

“Qh that’s it,” said Munns, ‘and why the deuce did’nt you prevent 





“T couldn’t, sir,” said the woman, bursting into tears. “ I couldn't at- 


tend to them as I ought.” 

“ Why not—eh?” 

“You know, sir,” said Biggins, “my poor husband and the two child- 
ren have been very ill for the last fortnight.” 

* Well, what of that?” 

“T could not leave them entirely, sir,” said she. 

‘««Oh,” said Munns, ‘* so because your husband and children are ill, I am 
to have no new-laid eggs for breakfast.” 

“TI can get some in the village, sir,” said Biggins. 

“ A fortnight old, eh?” said Munns ‘No, startoff to the farmers, and 
any where, where they have got good laying hens, buy some, and take 
more care of them for the future—d'ye hear?” 

“T don’t think, sir,” said Biggins, “I can leave the poor children long 
enough to do that, but—”’ 

“Ob well, well then,” said Munns, “ go along—go along—if you can’t 
we must get somebody who can.” 

The poor woman cast a look at her mistress, hoping to meet with a 
smile of consolation; but no, she turned from her scornfully, and away 
went Biggius 

“T tell you what, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “it is all very well for 
you, ma’am, who thinks of nobody but yourself, to keep this sick man and 
his children about the premises, I don't like pulmonary complaints so near 
me—I have heard they are catching.” 

“So have I,” said the lady, “but I take care never to go near them.” 

“They must go, Mrs. Munns,” said the gentleman. 

** So they shall, Mr Munns,” said the lady. 

“Why, if the man dies here,” continued the gentleman, “we shall 
have to burn the bed and the furniture, and every thing he has been 
using.” 

‘*What! the new beds and bedsteads in the attics !” said the lady. 

‘To be sure,” said Munns. “I don’t know much of medicine, but I 
have read somewhere in a book, which, by the way, I borrowed and never 
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returned, that the asthma in men is like the glanders in horses, and you || 
know when a horse dies of the glanders, you burn all his harness and | 
clothing, and fresh whitewash the stable.” ] 

** Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Munns, “ but that will cost us something. Oh, | 
they must go—go directly.” \ 

This humane and interesting dialogue was at this juncture interrupted | 
by the arrival of the “ village lawyer,” who rejoiced in the name of Driver, | 
and who was received by the lady with one of her least disagreeable smiles, | 
and the somewhat commonplace remark that they had not seen him for | 
an age. 

‘« No, madam,” said Driver, ‘‘ I have been very much engaged.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Munns, “ getting the title deeds ready for me—eh? 





“* Why, no sir,” said Driver, “to tell you truth, I have not been able to | 


fowls !—because, if he had lived, I never should have thought of his son’s 
going—or—”’ 

**T have told you a thousand times,” said Munns, “one ought never to 
despair—good always comes out of evil.” 

‘** Not always,” said Mrs. Munns ; ‘“ what do you think of the headach 
I have got '—all the consequence of that odious little wretch’s tumble and 
noise—I shan’t close my eyes this night.” 

“Oh!” said Munns, “then I shall beg leave to sleep on the couch in 
my own dressing-room—you will keep me awake with your moanings and 


| groanings.” 


** Suppose IT get worse,” said Mrs. Munns, “ who is to attend to me?” 
‘“*'Your maid, who you are so fond of,”’ said Munns. 


| fined every day.” 
“*That’s your fault, for allowing her to marry,” said Munns. 


I | —_— 
think I made a good bargain there, Mr. Driver—nothing like offering ready | “She is of no great use,” replied the lady; “she expects to be con- 
| 
| 
| 


money to a man in distress.” } 


attend to them yet.” 

“Dear, dear,”’ said Mrs. Munns, “that is extremely odd—to mind any | 
other business than ours; really, I—” | 

‘* Why, madam,” said Mr Driver, “I trust that the melancholy circum- | 
stance which has occurred in our family may perhaps excuse it; we re- | 
ceived news of my poor father—” 
‘ “Excellent, obliging man,” said Munns, “I have a high regard for | 

im.” 

* Alas, sir!” said Mr. Driver, “‘ he died suddenly the day before yester- 
day. at Tewkesbury.” 

** Dear me,” said Mrs. Munns, “how people pop off!” 


“Ah,” said Munns, “ that’s very sad—very sad—I am afraid that will || ” 
|| is all over, she can come back. 


delay your doing my deeds for me.” | 


“{ hope sir,” said Driver, “in a day or two, to be able to get them | 


| 
i 


done ; either by myself, or—” 


“Did your father die rich, Mr. Driver?” said Munns. 


“‘T believe so, sir,’ said Driver. | 

“ Then you will probably leave this neighbourhood?” said Mrs. Munns. | 

“« Why, really madam,” said Driver, “I have hardly had time to think 
of my future plans. An event of such importance coming upon one so | 
suddenly, opens a new view of the world.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Munns, “only what I meant was, that if you | 
did go, perhaps you would let us have the refusal of your poultry ; I should | 
like very much half a dozen of those remarkably fine hens which we saw 
one day at your house, for we have been very unfortunate in our farm- 

ard.” | 
: “Oh dear, madam !” said Driver, staring with wonder at the fair lady’s 
presence of mind with regard to her own personal conveniences, at such a | 


moment, “ pray don’t think of waiting for my departure—the moment I re- | 


turn home | will give orders that six or eight of them shall be secured, if | 
you will take the trouble of sending for them in the morning.”’ 

‘A thousand thanks,” said the lady ; ‘‘depend upon it they shall be | 
sent for the first thing.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Driver, “I have intruded upon you with my me- | 
lancholy news ; but, besides affording a reason for my not having finished | 
Mr. Munns’s business, the communicating one’s sorrows to friends like you, 
Fors ussare' you I 'feel,” said Mr. Munns, “that 1 shall tong and seriously 
regret his loss; he was a good man.” : 

“* He was indeed !” said Driver. 

**You must not over-fret yourself, Mr. Driver,” said Mrs. Munns; “ you 
will not be fit for business ; and recollect the deeds press ; there may be a 
‘slip ’twixt the cup and the lip’—and what makes me more anxiots is, that 
my jointure is to be increased upon the estate.” 

“T will do all I can, ma’am,” said Driver; “good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Munns, shaking him by the hand; “I feel for 
you deeply; good morning.” 

“So do I,” added Mrs. Munns; good morning—now, mind, Mr. Driver, 
don’t forget the fowls.” 

And so, ringing the bell for some one to usher him out, in rushed Ste- 
phen, the page, from the next room, and in his anxiety not to incur his mis- 
tress’s displeasure, missed his footing, and came head over heels down the 
staircase ; whereupon Stephen, the page, sent up acry most shrill and 
strong. 

** What the deuce is the matter now?” said Munns. 

“* Hold your tongue, you brat,” cried Mrs. Munns. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the page, blubbering; “but I’ve hurt myself—I 
think I have broken my head.” 





“Yes,” said Mrs. Munns. “I didn’t do it to please or gratify her—I 
,couldn’t do without her.” 
| ‘She flatters you, and you are humbugged by her,” said Munns. 
“ As you are by Till, your gardener,” said the lady. r 
“like my gardener,” said Munns ; “he does all I bid him do—besides, 
| look at my garden !” ; 
. = Well, then, if you come to that,” said Mrs. Munns, “ you have given 
leave to Fanny to marry that stupid, awkward fellow, Nokes.” 

‘“‘That’s not settled yet,”’ said Munns. 

“T certainly shou'd not have consented to Sibly’s marriage,”’ said Mrs. 
| Munns, “if I had any idea of her having the prospect of a family so soon : 
|—however, I shall send her away to her friends, to-morrow, and when it 





| At this moment, Sibly, the interesting object of their deliberations, rush- 
_ed into the room, pale and terrified. 

‘* What’s the matter, now ?” cried Mrs. Munns. 

“Oh! ma‘am—Nokes !”’ said Sibly. 

“What?” said Munns. 

“Nokes!” replied Sibly, in an agitated manner. 

‘What of him?” cried Munns. 

“‘ His eye—oh! his eye,” said Sibly. 

‘‘ What's the matter with his eye *” cried Munns, still louder. 

“* Why don’t you speak, Sibly ’” said the lady. : 

His eye is out !—yes, ma’am, Mr. Noke’s eye is out,” exclaimed the 
hysterical soubrette, and sank upon a chair, regardless of the presence in 
| which she was standing. 

Tell us—poor fellow !” said Munns; “hiseye! how wasit?” 
‘He was cleaning the large glass in the drawing-room,” said Sibly 
faintly ; “‘when the frame somehow gave way, and the glass fell upon his 
head—and, oh, dear! oh, dear! his right eye is cut out.” 

“Ts the glass broken?” screamed Munns. 

‘Into a thousand bits,’’ said Sibly 

“What upon earth could induce the fellow to touch it ?” said Munns. _ 

“The doctor was luckily in the house with Mr. Biggins,”’ continued Sib- 
ly, “he has picked one piece of glass out of his eye, but there are two 
/more bits in it. Oh! ma’am, such a sight, it has had such an effect upon 
me, IT am sure I—shall be worse for it.” 
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*T feel very bad indeed, ma’am,”’ said Sibly. 
“Well, then, in that case, Sibly,” said Mrs. Munns, “if you really are 


|| so bad, we must get a post-chaise directly, and send you off to Dumpsford, 
|| where you can get the stage-coach, and go to London.” 


** And I tell you what,” said Munns, “ Nokes can go with her; he won't 
be fit to work for a month or two after this infernal stupidity of knocking 
| his eye out; so they can both go together.’’ 

‘But, ma’am,” said Sibly, ‘I really -——” 

“And I really tell you there is nothing else to be done; so see about 
getting your things packed up directly, said Mrs. Munns. Sibly gave her 
a look of piteous remonstrance, but it had no effect, and she retired. 

““Come, Mrs. Munns,” said the master of this happy family; “let us 


|, endeavour to cool ourselves by a walk in the garden—I think my notion of 
| sending away Nokes is not a bad one—that will get rid of his marriage 


1} 


with Fanny Till, and of her too—the glass, however, is a heavy loss.” 
** Ah!” said Mrs. Munns, “all our misfortunes come of your over-kind- 
| nessto the servants—I have no patience with you.” 


| life—come take a walk.” 
“] hate walking—cannot you walk by yourself?” 





“‘ What do I care for that ?” said Mrs. Munns; “ your noise will make | 
my head ache all day.” 





| TJ like that,” said Munns ; ‘it is you who spoil them every day of your 
| 
| 
| 


“Thate walking by myself, but I suppose I must i 
| Saying which, they proceeded towards the gates of his favourite garden, 


“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Munns ; are we to be pestered because | where they encountered poor Fanny, crying bitterly. One fact being per- 


you are so awkward ?” 
**T only ran as fast as I could, sir,” said the boy ; “ and— 


| 


| haps essential for the reader to know and understand, namely, that although 


Nokes, the awkward, had broken the glass to pieces, he had not cut his 


“T tell you what, sir,” said Munns, ‘my comfort is not to be disturbed || eye out, or indeed, in the slightest degree injured himself; the report be- 
by your noise :—if ever you tumble down stairs again, and hurt yourself |) ‘ng merely a ruse of Sibly’s to sooth the violence of her master’s rage at 
in this way, I'll have you horsewhipped—so get along, and no more || the loss of the mirror, by an admixture of pity for the fate of the man. 
crying.” “Well, Fanny, what do you want?” said Munns. 

This threat may seem outré and unnatural; but a fact is recorded as |__ “ Please sir,” said she, “* Mr. Sibly tells me you are going to send away 
true, which fully justifies it. During the rebuilding of the church of St. || Nokes.” 


Paul, Covent Garden, after its destruction, by fire, on the 17th of Septem- || 
ber, 1795, a bricklayer’s labourer was working on the scaffold, in front of | 
it, next the market, with his son, a boy of about fourteen, when the lad | 
missed his footing, and fell to the ground, miraculous to say, without any | 
injury, except a bruise or two; whereupon his exemplary parent literally | 
did what Mr. Munns only threatened to do to Stephen, the page, and flog- | 
ged his child for his stupidity in tumbling. 

“‘ Well,” said Munns, having terrified the page into a subdued sobbing, 
a in silence, “‘ Driver must have been very old.” 

* He was a great bore,” said Mrs. Munns.”’ 

“Oh! horrid—except in business,” said Munns ; “he was sharp enough 
there—he was very fond of us.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Munns; “that is more than I ever was of him—and, 
$0 be sure, as be was to go, was not it a good thought of mine about the 








“T am going to send away Nokes to get him cured,” said Munns 

“ He will get well quite as soon here, sir;” said Fanny. “ And thenit 
won’t hinder our marriage.” 

“* What, d’ye mean to have him still ?”’ said Munns. 

“Yes, if you please, sir,” said Fan. 

‘“« Why, he has got but one eye!” said Munns. 

“T don’t mind that, sir,” said Fan, “if you don’t.” 

“Why, you'll have a parcel of one-eyed children !”’ said Munns. 

“ They will be as well off then as their father, sir,” said Fanny. 

“What! marry a Cyclops ?” 

““No; Joseph Nokes is the name, sir,” said Fanny. 

“T cannot consent to such a thing,” said Munns; resolved to get rid o 
the affair and the promise of the hundred pounds which he had made to 
the gardener. “It must not be,” 
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“Tf you please, sir,” said Fanny, ‘‘as it is I who am to marry Mr. 
Nokes, and not you, I like him, sir, just as well with one of his eyes as 
with both.” 

“You are mad, child?” said Munns. 

“Very well, sir,” said Fanny, “so I am, and if you please I will just 
step and tell my father that you mean to break your word with us.” 

And away she went. 

“Well, Mr. Munns,” said Mrs. M., with a look which might have con- 
veyed two or three meanings; “things are come to a mighty agreeable 
pass—why the girl has the impudence to threaten you.” 

‘“*T am very sorry for it,”” said Munns. 

_ “What!” said the lady, bridling up in an unusually sharp manner. “ Is 
it the young lady you are afraid of, or her father—your gardener ?” 

**No; of neither,” said Munns, ‘but I am afraid he won't take care of 
my melons—I love melons—they are so cooling and refreshing—they do 
me good.”’ 

“T detest them,” said Mrs. Munns; ‘and so, for the sake of a few 
melons, you will let this marriage take place, after all we have said about 
it.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Munns; “I must consider about it—but here 
comes some other plague, Hobbs, the coachman, with a face as long as my 
arm. Well, Hobbs,” added he, interrogating as the man approached him, 
“‘is any thing the matter with the hotses t”’ 

“ Werry bad accident indeed, sir,” said Hobbs; “ my little boy, Jem, 
sir, he took the osses down to the water, the big chesnut pops his right foot 
right into a hole, comes down as nice as ninepence, and chucks my little 
Jem right over his head.” 

‘Ts the horse hurt, sir?” said Munns, in an agony of anxiety. 

“Not a farden the worse, sir,” said Hobbs ; “ but my poor little Jem has 
got his leg broke.” 

“ And the horse not hurt ?” 

** Not a bit, sir.” 

“What a fool you must be,” added the master, “to trust a little chap 
like that, on a big horse like Prancer.”’ 

“ He has taken them down to water reg’larly afore, sir,” said Hobbs. 

Bi Well now, sir, make haste,”’ said Munns; *‘run tothe farrier and fetch 
him directly to the stables—let him cast his eye over the horse, and see 
that nothing really has happened to him.” 

“There is nothing the matter with the oss, sir,” said Hobbs; “and if 
you please, I want just to get Mr. Totts, the doctor, as lives down below, 
to ‘tend to my poor Jem.” 

“There can be no necessity for that, Hobbs,” said Mrs. Munns, “for 
Mr. Twister, our apothecary and surgeon, is actually in the house.” ' 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Hobbs; “but I vally my poor child, and I harn’t 
got no opinion of Dr. Twister in the leg-setting line. I never shall forget 
the job he made with Harry, as was helper, when he broke his leg.” 

“Harry !”’ exclaimed Munns, with surprise, a little tinctured with anger ; 
““why, what do you mean, Hobbs? ndon 
—where I got him a capital place at a club, as porter—goes on fifty errands 
a-day, and gets deucedly well paid too.” 

- Yes, sir,” said Hobbs, thinking of his poor child; “but he goes very 
ame.’ 

‘*Lame!” said Munns; “what the deuce has that to do with it ’—he 
goes—what does it signify to him or any body belonging to him, whether 
he goes lame or not ?” 


“ AbT oir.” caid Hobbs. “if you had a child, sir-—” 
* Don’t be impertinent, coachman,” said iis. wuuue. 


‘‘T wouldn't be imperent for the world, ma’am,” said Hobbs; “ but 


if you had a child, I am sure you wouldn’t like to see it lame through neg- | 


lect.” 

‘You are vastly delicate, coachman,” said Mrs. Munns ; “I cannot dis- 
cuss the point.” 

« Well, now, do as I tell you,” said Munns. 

“JT shall run for Dr. Totts,’’ said the coachman. 


“You will, first, sir, if you please, go for the farrier,” said Munns, “to || 


look at the horse.” 
“There isn’t nothing whatsoever in the world, sir, the matter with the 


oss,”’ said Hobbs. 


Harry—why he is settled in London || 


was, Mrs. Munns had caused him to be inserted) being absent without 
leave. 
“Do you know, sir,” said Munns, “if the cook is in the house ?” 
Doubting, for a moment, whether he should venture upon a direct an- 
| swer, he at last replied in the affirmative ; ‘“ but—” 

“But what?’ said Mrs. Munns. 

“She is gone to bed, ma’am,” said Stephen. 

‘*To bed!’ exclaimed Munns. ‘ What—eh?” 

“She is very ill, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Til” cried Munns; but she can’t ge to bed, ill er well, till she has 
dressed my dinner.” 

“ Susan, the kitchen-maid, is up, sir, said Stephen. 

“Susan be—” 

“Don’t put yourself in a passion, Mr. M.” said the lady, “ it will de- 
grade me in the eyes of the servants; send Susan into the hall, I will 
speak to her.” 

“ And so will I!” said Munns ; “ this won’t de—I’ll—p’sha—who has 
aright to be ill with wages like my cook’s! it won’t do; we are really 
killing these people with kindness, Mrs. M.” 

The kitchen-maid, who, when the summons arrived, declared to Ste- 
phen, the page, that she was taken at what she called a “ nonplush,” 
rinsed her hands and face in a mixture of warm water and grease, which 
happened to be in a wooden bew! near her, and was afterwards destined 
to form an auxiliary to the standing dirt of a second-rate kitchen called 
“stock,” made her appearance. 

‘* She is gone to bed, ma’am, with a fever,” said Susan. 

“A fever?” said Munns. ‘Is it serious?” 

‘“‘ She is very hot, sir,”’ said Susan, ‘‘and chilly by turns.” 

“ Did she get the trout?” said Munns. 

“No, sir, said the fair atde. “She went every where after them; but 
‘neither nets nor night-lines, nor any thing was ef use, and she has briled 
| herself to death for nothing.” 

“T am afraid she will get an inflammation in the chest, or some severe 
disorder,” said Munns. 

“That will be a sad thing,” said Mrs. Munns; “horrid, to have so 
much sickness in the house.” 

“T’an't that,” said Munns; “ who the deuce is to dress my dinner?” 

“T can do it, sir,” said Susan. 

“Tdare say you can,” said the master, “ but I shouldn’t like to trust 
'you. Your soup would be salt and water—your joint burnt on the spit, 
|and as to an entrée, you might as well try to jump over the moon as 
make one.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Susan courtesying, “ but I have dressed all 
your dinners for the last six weeks, and you never found fault.” 

“You!”’ said Munns, ‘‘ what doesn’t ‘Twat do them herself?” 

‘““No, sir,” said Susin, “ she leaves it all to me, and so may you, and 
| I hope you will not be disappointed.” 

a Well,” said Munns, “ we shall see; but Twat’s illness is sudden ; 
| was it all owing to the heat, and the worry, and—” 
| “ Not altogether, sir,” said Susan, ‘ she met with a horrid shock when 
she came home. The two beautiful pigs which were killed for salting, 
'and were hanging up quite safe in the ovter larder when she went away, 
| were stolen while she was gone, and although it was known they were 
taken, by those poor people whom you threatened to shoot yesterday for 
| begying for victuals, nobody went after them, and she is in such a taking.” 
| “My pigs stolen!” exclaimed Munns. “ What, out of my house? this 
hed wat bundles to-morrow ; no—no ; this, added to her doin 


lin tara 
| nothin >; we 
~~? ; ’ 7- ~ane hest: take care, that’s al 


And away went Susan. 
| “ This is pleasant, ma’am, said Munns to his wife. “I tell you what it 
is: you, Mrs. Munns, go and talk to these people—you make yourself 
agreeable to them, that makes them familiar ; then they care nothing for 
|any body; pigs go, trout don't come, and the cook gets a fever and bun- 
dles to bed; there’s a state of things; it can’t last, ma’am.” 

| “ Don’t you talk to your gardener ?”’ said Mrs. Munns. 








«Gardener !” replied he, “ what of that? Horticulture is a science ; 
I love melons ; I hope some day to get a gold what-d’ye call-’em medal 





«Do as J tell you,” said Munns. 

“Hang it!” said Hobbs, as he proceeded to obey the peremptory orders 
of his selfish master, ‘these people love their horses better than they do 
human beings.” However, away he went, resolved, after having found the 
farrier, who was not wanted for Prancer, to find the surgeon who was 
wanted for his poor boy’s leg. 

“ This is pleasant, Mrs. Munns,” said the master of the house. 

“‘ Extremely, my dear,” said the lady, emphasising the last word, so as to 
satisfy any body who heard her, that she held him remarkably cheap. 

“To be sure,” said Munns, “we are blessed with a nice collection of 
servants. Now, asto dinner. Are you so much alive to the affairs of the 
establishment, to know any thing of the cook, or the kitchen-maid! I 
suppose not—although youare, as you think, your own house-keeper, caring 
nothing for any thing, nor any body but yourself.” 

“IT do happen to know, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, “ more than you, 
perhaps, think I know. The cook has been out all the morning to please 

ou ” 


“Me! said Munns. 

“ Yes,” said the lady, “‘ you would have trout for dinner, and you know 
I hate them—they taste like mice—so do woodcocks—yet you will have 
them; and the woman cannot be at home and abroad too.” 

“ Ring the bell, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “let us hear this history—I 
do like trout—and I do like woodcocks, and I'll have ’em when they are 
in season—and you like turbot and turkey-poults, and you have them 
when they are in season—you like eating and drinking as well as I do— 


we differ in our tastes ; I don’t care a farthing for that—I’ll have what J excuse for the delay; my 


like.” 

Stephen, the page, at this moment made his appearance with a bandeau 
of sticking-plaster over his forehead; three of the sugarloaf-buttons on 
he sinister side of his tom-fool jacket (into which, gardener’s boy as he 


‘for a cucumber. Look at my peaches ; look at my cantalupes, my aspa- 
” 


| ragus, my artichokes ! 
| They would be all better if you didn’t worry yourself about them.— 
| Till only laughs at you,” said Mrs. M. 
|| Why do you worry yourself, and worry your manteau-makers, or, as 
‘they fancifully call themselves, modistes, to alter your dresses, but to make 
| them fit better?’ said Munns. 
““ Why, because they do not obey the instructions I have given them,” 
| said Mrs. Munns. 1 
|| « Well, I don’t care what you do,” said Munns ; “but with8regard to 
} the rubbery by these iniquitous rascals, who dare to be poor, and are vil- 
| lains enough to beg, because they have nothing to eat or drink, the whole 
| blame falls upon that bungling, botching, slow-footed fool, Chizzle, the 
‘carpenter, who promised me six weeks ago to send home a capital stout 
| safe, with good bolts, lock and key, in which a man might have kept 
‘every thing snug to himself ; my pigs would have been preserved, if I had 
| had that, and pickled afterwards.” } 
|| «There is a coarse proverb, Mr. M.,” said the lady, “which I will not 
"repeat ; but here, oddly enough, is the wife of this dilatory man, evidently 
wanting to say something.” 

“Ah!” said Munns, “that’s it; we are so popular, every body will 
| force his way in. “ Well, Mrs. Chizzle,” continued the patron of safe- 
architecture, ‘“‘ what do you want? where is my safe? I have lost two 


| 


| pigs to-day for want of it, and I have no tidings of it.” 

|” “© Sir,” said Mrs. Chizzle, “I am sure your kind heart will make every 
oor husband has been hard at work upon it, 
| but being employed yesterday in a granary, he fell from one of the open 
| doors, and has hurt himself seriously. He is not able to work to-day, sir, 
|, but if you will wait a short time—” 


as Wait! what for?” said Mr. Munns. “Am I to lose my pigs be 
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cause your husband chooses to leave my work to go grubbing about ina 
ranary !” 

on Why, sir,” said Mrs. Chizzle, a tall melancholy-looking woman, in a) 

black silk bonnet, with edging to it, “‘ my poor man wishes to please all 

his customers.” 

“ And yet you see he won't take the trouble to please me,” said Munns. 

“Indeed, sir, he will,” said Mrs. Chizzle, ‘if you will only let him get 
well of his fall.” 

Get well!” said Munns; “ why did he get ill? If he had been down 
in his workshop, making my safe, he could not have tumbied out of a gra- 
nary. No, no, woman; the loss of my pigs is enough ; I shall get my 
safe made by somebody else, directly.” ’ 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the poor woman, “ it is all put together; it will be 
a great loss to my husband.” 

*“* What is that to me ?—go along, go along,” said Munns. 





“ Pray, madam,” said the carpenter’s wife, addressing Mrs. Munns, | 


“do speak a word in our behalf.” 

“T shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Munns. “TI think the safe and 
the whole affair very absurd, and I always said so. But why didn’t your 
husband do as Mr. Munns wanted him? there, go away.” 

‘Ah! madam!” said the woman, “ this will be a sad blow to my poor 
man: he has laid out all his ready money to get wood jor this, and—” 

“ There, there,”’ said Munns, “ we don’t want to hear your history. I 
wanted my safe; I haven’t got it: I wanted my pigs, and I have lost 
them.” 

The poor woman left the room literally in tears ; for a grievance which 


may appear trifling to the rich and inconsiderate, becomes a serious cala- | 


mity when it happens in humbler life ; she, however, like the rest of the 
neighbours, knew that further remonstrance was vain, and wended her 
weary way homewards, to announce the misfortune that awaited Chizzle, 
consequent, in fact, upon an accident, itself the result of his activity and 
industry. 


But the scene was about to be changed—affairs were going to take a | 


different turn ; to the astonishment of the Munnses, their principal, in fact, 


their only tenant, who rented the farm which was attached to the pro- 
perty, made his appearance the minute after Mrs. Chizzle’s departure, his 
countenance expressive of any thing but awe or respect, and his manner 
rather indicative of authority, founded upon a knowledge of coming events. | 


** Ah!” said Munns, “ good day, Mr. Brown.” 

“Good day, sir,” said Brown; a fellow with shoulders a yard and a 
half across, his face glowing with healthful blood, a chest like Hercules, 
balustrade legs, and an eye, which, if not formed to “ threaten and com- 


mand,” was one beaming with that noble honesty and manly feeling, | 


which are the characteristics of the British farmer. 
“I am come to tell ye something, squire.” 


_ without that feeling towards you, I don’t know where you or your lady 
would be to-morrow.” 

“What, on earth, do you mean, Mr. Brown?” said Mrs. Munns, vio- 
lently acted upon by the inherent self-love which so remarkably distinguish- 
ed her character and that of her husband; ‘“ are we in any danger?” 

** A good deal, as I hear,’ said Brown; ‘‘there are plenty of people 
ready for mischief :—they know all your servants have been turned out 

| —and if the house is’nt burnt, the chances are it will be robbed ; and not 
a soul here will come to help you.” 

* Ts it possible !”’ said Mrs. Munns. 

«« What’s to be done '” said Mr. Munns, who was a most particularly dis- 

| tinguished coward, as domestic bullies invariably are. 

“ Why, sir,” said Brown, “ reeall the servants you have ill-treated, and 

| attach them to you, not by severity, but kindness.” 

| Ah! Mr. Brown,” said Mrs. Munns, looking at the fine countenance 

| of the portly farmer, ‘‘ what a man you are !” 

|“ We don’t know half your value yet,” said Munns. 

| ] believe you,” said Brown; ‘the people who thirk so much about 

themselves have no time to study others. See what I have done, J have 

|, refused them the wagon to—they are all sick and lame—there’s no other con- 

| veyance—not a post-horse in the parish since the rail-road has been finish- 

| ed, and the nearest station to that great convenience is five miles off ; so 
here they must stay for the night. Change your manner towards them— 
they are good honest servants every one ; you need not tell them that you 

| were aware of their determination to go—alter your manner towards them, 

| treat them like human beings, and fellow-creatures, though your inferiors 

—you'll see the change ; instead of hating you, they will respect you ; in- 

| stead of fearing you, they will love you. Now, just try the experiment, I 

know it will be hard for you at first, but do try—if you don’t, by jingo 

| they shall have the waggon yet.” 

| Upon my word, Brown, there is something in what you say,” said 

|, Munns. 

* Y-e-e-s—so there is,” drawled out Mrs. Munns, in a tone of evident 

| discontent. 

‘* Well, then, follow my advice,” said Brown; “in a month you will 
be as popular as you can wish to be, and the place will ring with your 
praises—so no waggon to-day, as Ill go and tell them.” 

Saying which, the ‘‘ boor’’ as Mrs. Munns called him, quitted the room, 
| leaving the lady and gentleman somewhat astounded ; and like St. Patrick, 
| in some degree “ awake toa sense of their situation.” 
| Really Mr. Munns,” said the lady, when the heavy tread of the stur- 
dy yeoman had become inaudible, “Ido not understand what right that 
man has to come here and talk to us in this manner.” 

} ‘Nor I,” said Munns, “and Idetest him; but we must look to our- 
selves.” 


Munns liked being called squire, because he was not the real squire of | ‘‘ It was all very well his refusing the waggon,” said the lady, “but, to 


the neighbourhood. 
* What is it?” said Munns. 


| deliver a lecture on our conduct !” 


| 


“Why Iam come to tell you that I cannot, for the life of me, make | and follow his advice, for our own sakes ; not on account of the servants 


either head or:.ail of what has happened to-day in your house.” 


|—we must seem to do all he bids us; get over to-night, and make 


“‘ Notihng has happened here, Mr. Brown,” said Mrs. Munns, who hated | proper arrangements for bundling them all off the moment we think we 


high-lows, and detested farming. 

“*T don’t know, ma’am,” said George Brown, ‘“‘ what may have happen- 
ed ; but this I know two of your folks have been over to me to beg the 
lend of a large tilted waggon, with a shakedown of straw in the bottom 
of it. 

“ Wha‘sfar?;"this evening,” replied George Brown. 

* But who are to start this evening?” said Mrs. Munns. 

“Every one of your servants, ma’um,” said Brown; ‘“ every man Jack 
—women and all.” 

“ All my servants !” said Munns; “why, what on earth am I to do 
without them ?” 

‘“*Ah!” said Brown, ‘that’s a part of the affair they haven’t taken into 
their consideration : all they know is, what you did with them. I can tell 
you that, as you have, as they say, turned them all out, out they are deter- 
mined to go—Sibly—Nokes—the cook—the kitchen-maid—Biggins, her 
husband, and the two babbies—the coachman, and his poor child—all off, 
in my blue-bodied, red-wheeled, three-horse omnibus. They say you 
have no feeling for any body but yourselyes—no pity—no humanity : and 


80, as every body else in the place says the same, I suppose it is/| 


true.” 
“ They say so in the neighbourhood !” said Mrs. Munns. 


| can get a better set.” 
||  ** Ay,’ said the lady ‘‘that may be wise.” 
|| “Well, then, Mrs. Munns,” said the terrified tyrant, “ go you and find 


| Sibly, and Nokes, and the coachman—coax his little boy—give Sibly * 
ee e.2 +k 4 Bw wud edi Will Lue pUUr Gear COOK, and tell her 


not to worry herself about the trout.” 
‘‘Oh,” said Mrs. Munns, “ you need’nt go—here is your favorite, the 
gardener, with Nokes.” 
| ** And his eye out !”’ said Munns. 
|| And sure enough they were, attended, too, by Fanny ; the very sight 


ge lhe 
| of whom—why, it is impossible to guess—induced -the instant disappear- 


| ance of her mistress 

| Well sir,” said Till, the gardener, “ you see I am not like the rest—I 
| was determined not to go, and leave you off-hand in a caddle, but to wait 
| till you could spare -me.” 

| Why do you leave me at all, Till 2” said Munns. 

| Because,” said Till, ‘we three have a fancy to live together: my- 
self, my daughter, and my son-in-law.” 

“Well,” said Munns, ‘and can’t you live here together?” 
_ “No, sir,” said the gardener,” “because you have ordered Nokes 
away.” 

| To get him cured only,” said Munns. 


|| 
| 
| 


““You are a very agreeable person, Mr. George Brown,” said Mr.|| “He’ll be cured soon enough, sir,” said Till; ‘ only my poor girl has 


Munns. 


been erying fit to break her heart, beeause you laughed at her for marrying 


‘‘T speak truth, sir,” said Brown: “and I speak it for self-preservation. | him, and called him a Slypops, or some such thing, when I know he wil} 
Suppose your barns were set fire to, where should I be with my stacks and| be no more blind than I am.” 


ricks ?”’ 
** Set fire to, Mr. Brown!” said Mrs. Munns. 


“Yes ma’am, set fire to,” replied Brown. ‘I don’t mean to say it will || 


happen—but this I know, that if they were on fire, the deuce a hand would 
stir to put them out.” 





“Well,” said Munns, with a self-satisfied upholding of his head,"accom- 
panied by a kind of wonderment in his countenance, “that seems very odd 
—I never do any harm to any body—I pay for every thing I buy—never | 
beat them down, and we lay out a great deal of money.” 


“Blind or not blind,” said Munns, “ if you like to stay, he shall marry 
your daughter to-morrow.” : 

“ I'm quite content,” said Till; and so were the junior members of the 
party. 

“‘ Now,” said Munns, “Ihave done what is just and right, and I shall 
| have my melons well looked after, and that’s a comfort after all.” 
| These words seemed to afford a cue for the re-appearance of the lady of 
| the house, whose countenance certainly exhibited an expression not usual- 
_ ly visible on it. 





| 
| 


“Ah!” said George Brown, “ that’s not it, squire,—that won’t do.—I |)  “ Well, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, ‘‘I am satisfied that George Brown 


wish you had seen to-day, how the people up-street laughed, when they 
heard that the beggars you set the dogs at, had stolen your pigs.” 

“They are horrid bores,” said Mrs. Munns. 

‘Whether they were boars or not,” continued George, “I can’t say, 
but this I know, that such was the case.” 

“But, Brown,” said Munns, whose eyes began to be a little opened to || 
his position in the circle of which he hoped to be the centre, “ why is this ? 
why are we hated '—we hate nobody !” 

“Hate sir!” said Brown ; “ that not hating isn’t enough for an English 
heart :—it is because you don’t care for others—it is the want of tender- 
ness—of good feeling towards your fellow-creatures, Why, if 1 was 


is right—I have done what I never have done before—seen the doctor. 
The illness of poor Biggins and his children is nothing. The coachman’s 
boy has only sprained his ankle. Sibly is to return here, and dinner will 
be ready at six—and now every body seems pleased.” 

“T am, ma’am, for one said the gardener; ‘my master has made us 
happy, miserable as we were half an Roe ago.” 

“What made you miserable?” said Mrs. Munns. 

“* Your having ordered Nokes away, ma’am,” said the gardener. 

“* Away—yes, to be sure,” said the lady, ‘‘didn’t he break my glass?” 
_ “ Accidents may happen, ma’am,” said the gardener; “but all the look- 
ing-glasses in the world are not worth an eye.” 











‘“Infernally impudent !” said Munns; “but we must put up with that 
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| tunity of pleasantly appropriating their scraps of money, and scraps of 
‘IT don’t think you asked after it, ma’am,” said the gardener; “but he | time, than does the neighbourhood of Gotham. “ Orange Springs” is 


will be well to-morrow,” . , || confessedly a much prettier watering place than Saratoga. Staten Island 
“Tha a’ ” i ‘f i 1 h i y P : 7 
caine arg Day hang pond weeny Sara handkerchief whic || presents as fine sea views and a far lovelier landscape than Newport ; and 


._ Il : “ , 

“ Why, as I live,” said Munns, “there is nothing the matter with his | the Palisades, above Fort Lee, offer scenes which, if not as grand, are 
eye !” | nearly as wild and secluded as those of the Katsbergs ! 

“ I knew that, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, “and that was the reason I) you tare incredulously reader, and perhaps turn up your nose at the 


. . ” | 
ordered him off, because I hate to be imposed upon.” i in || dea of hunting up ruralities and picturesqueness on Staten Island or 
‘*No ma’am, no,” said the gardener, “it was Sibly’s contrivance, | Sus hove yon erie nanididient. Teen 


: ° ° * Jalic 

order to excite your compassion, so that he might be forgiven the acci- | among the Palisades. , , 

dent.” ten to one you have not! You may have called upon a friend at the 
“Gardener, give me leave to tell you,” said the lady, “ that you are | Quarantine Ground, taken a sherry cobbler at New Brigton, and possibly 

mistaken ; an active mistress of a house is not to be deceived—she may | tasted Monsieur P onson’s claret beneath the cliffs of Bull’s Ferry, but 


seem to sleep, but her eyes are always open.” | : cer 3 , 
. : - ou have never been in the interior of Staten Island, nor clambered amon 
‘- Not so, mistress,” said the gardener, ‘and the less servants are trust-| You h never ’ g 


ed, the more they trick ;—now, as for myself, what have I done since | the trap rocks of the Palisades. And are you not ashamed of being such 

I have been here !—I shall tell the trath—for now I am grateful for your \ 8 Cockney? You need not be, for you have some two hundred and fifty 

kindness,—why, I have always listened to my master’s orders about the thousand other Gothamite Cockneys to keep you in countenance. We 
| 





CREE ALES 


“The doctor didn’t tell me about his eye,” said Mrs. Munns. 








oe . ii ial Winans Sinaloa et tenets have been again and again upon the Palisades, both on foot and on horse- 
** Exactly, ’ ° 


“Yes; for what happened,” said the gardener ; “ you'llexcuse me, sir, | back ; and in the course of many summers—save a solitary geologist— 
I was always afraid of contradicting you, but I never did any one thing you | we do not remember ever to have encountered a New-Yorker or even an 
told me to do.” || American in our rambles. As for Staten Island, the interior is actually so 
‘“* There, Mr. M.” said the lady, “ didn’t I tell you so?” I 


. \) Li s sly visi itizens, and the Island 
‘| did well,” said the gardener ; “ for if 1 had followed your instruc- | little known, and so rarely visited by our citizens, an bewuasem ted 


tinos, you wouldn’t have hada morsel of fruit or a basketful of vege-| homogenous and primitive in their ideas, that they speak of us as Fo- 
tables.” reigners ! 
«* What!” said Munns, “‘no melons? no cantalupes?” “* We don’t want any Ferners coming in here to meddle in our politics,” 


“Not one, sir,” said the gardener. “The man that was here before me said a worthy islander to an itinerant politician of his own party who went 


al id ev i im ; the consequence was, | : 
wes dial <1 700, Sn Win Gracy hing gos colt Sin ld ns beved in || down from Brooklyn to reconnoitre the state of the land. 
you had nothing in your garden. He told me you would be obeyed in > ) ; “A 
every thing, and that I should lose my place the first time I contradicted Do you ever have strangers settling among you here?” asked a gen- 
’ °°’ - 
you, so that drove me to deceive you, and I heard your orders only to | tleman of another. 
break them. ‘This is my confession, sir, and if you are angry, why, we | 


i : “Very few except the Ferners from York who have stuck themselves 
are ready to go, and give up your handsome offer to Fanny ; but I think I} 


hi 4” against the hillside at New Brighton, and a small sprinkling about Staple- 
see sunshine, and— 
«« Well,” said Mrs. Munns, “ what do you say to this, Mr. M.?” ton, and the Quornten*,”’ was the reply. 

«« Way, that Nokes shall marry Fan in the morning, and that they shall|| These people living “within two hours” of New York, constitute 


all stay with me. It is all part of the same agin Onan —— | one of the most peculiar classes of independent yeomanry to be found in 
Browa my eyes are opened. My own selfishness and waywardness have | 1. United § Thei . of enall eee: en es i 
caused all the maneuvring and deception in my household, of which I have H edad a a r <a poor oe nt n : eons ps hale a Rae 
complained. I'll start fresh—take a new course—burn my steel traps— |, SES CESS WES S PCR S Was Wass, a 


tie up the dogs—pull down my defiance to beggars, and for the future, con- | washed cottages, many of which were built by the French Huguenots, by 
tinue to recollect that there really is somebody e'se in the world besides whom Staten Island was chiefly settled, are held by the descendants of 
Mr. Singleton Munns.” || the original owners to this day. The majority of the people unite fishing 

| with farming as a means of livelihood, and extending their settlements 
| around the shores of the island, they have left so much of the forest re- 
| maining in the centre that it even yet furnishes material for one or two 
| saw-mills, which still ply their trade in the interior within a few miles of 
| New Brighton. Now, these woods and fields, intersected here and there 
| by winding roads, offer some of the moet delightful drivac, antoncive water 
| prospects, and varied rural landscapes, to be found in any part of the 
| country. The roads, too, are excellent, and the fruits newly gathered, 
_and fish fresh from the sea, make the Inns to which they lead more or less 
| attractive. And yet, near by and accessible as it is from town, how few of 
‘our citizens who have a day to spend ever think of devoting it to an ex- 
| cursion through the interior of Staten Island. How few, in fact, have the 
least idea that in two hours time they can shake off the noisome airs of 
| the city and enjoy the sea breeze in one of the most beautiful farming 


| For such really is the Southern side of the Is- 
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There are a great many excellent people in this city, strangers as well | 


| But remarkable as is Richmond County for its fine sea air, its amenity 
| and softness of landscape—the savage scenery to be found among the Pa- 
| lisades is perhaps still more attractive from the stronger contrast it affords 
_ to the populous abodes of civilization which are so near to it. There are 
|| recesses among these cliffs where a man might fancy himself a hundred 





miles away from any human habitation; and yet by walking a few yards 


as burghers, who have the best disposition in the world to idle away seve- || and turning the angle of some jutting crag, he looks down upon the domes 
ral hours every week; but who from not knowing how to set about it pro- | #94 Spires, and thronged shipping of one of the busiest commercial marts 
perly, are driven to have recourse to their offices and counting houses to! in the world. Beneath him glides the most majestic of rivers—washing 
fill up their vacant time. This deserving class, for we call those deserv- | the base of the basaltic columns upon which he stands, and bearing upon 
ing who are not wholly given up to the worship of pelf, but who occa- | its bosom many a tall masted vessel, whose pennant floats some three hun- 
sionally aspire, and even sigh after, another atmosphere than that of Wall- | “red feet below him. He steps upon the narrow top of one of these pil- 
street—this class is made up chiefly of three conditions of men. There lars of Basalt as it stands detached from the face of the cliff, and mn gain- 
is, first, the active partner of some large business establishment, who oc-_ ing his perilous position his foot disengages a pebble, that falling, disturbs 
casionally has many consecutive leisure hours upon his hands, but who! the eagle in her nest below. The bird skirrs out angrily over the water, 
must always remain in the neighbourhood of the city in order that re-| PO!S€s herself for an instant, and then soars screaming over his head. The 
course may be had to his directing mind at any time. Secondly, there | next moment the seaward breeze brings the distant roar of the city to his 
are the well-salaried clerks in the establishment which such a man con- ©@!8? and the man remembers that he is not in the wilderness—for he 
trouls, who, if not hourly upon their posts, are expected to be always | looks a his watch and thinks of getting home to an early tea! 

forthcoming when their services are required; and, thirdly, there are | If vivid changes of scene, and sudden and strong contrast give spici- 
hosts of young lawyers, with plenty of leisure to rove about where they | ness to life, one surely has them here. For here, with no trunks to be 
please, but without the money to carry them more than a dozen miles || packed, seats or berths taken, or business letters and engagements to be 
froin their offices in any direction. Now, as want of leisure in one in- | first looked after for a week ahead, a man with a few hours to spare has 
stance, and want of means in another, prevent these worthies from enjoy- only to render himself at the foot of Canal Street, put himself aboard 
ing the Niagara tour or giving even a few days to Saratoga, we would || °f the Fort Lee steamboat, and in two hours he may get as racy a taste of 


fain convince them that no city in the world offers a more favorable oppor- 
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the country ashe will have by going a hundred miles further for it. This, 


for those who would 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time— 


—This we call judicious idling. 


MEXICO AND TEXAS. 





We see it announced in almost every scrap of news coming from the | 


ports of Mexico, that sometime this autumn Bustamente, the President of 
that unhappy country, will march into Texas with an army of 5000 men 
and 2,000 Indians, for the purpose of conquering that Republic, and 
again attaching itto Mexico. Gen. Santa Ana is represented as being de- 


sirous to put Bustamente out of the way ; consequently will push him off | 


to Texas, knowing there is not one chance in a hundred that he will ever 
return. 


We believe all these reports have their origin either in that vain and | 


boastful spirit so characteristic of the Mexicans, or that they are manufac- 
tured by those who indulge an unfriendly feeling toward Texas. Ever 
since the battle of San Jacinto and the establishment of a Republican go- 
vernment, Texas and her Executive have been the theme of abuse among 
a certain class of the people of this country, and for no better reason it 
seems to us, than that Texas has modelled her institutions after those of 
our own country, and admitted the citizens of our Southern States into 
her borders accompanied by their slaves, and is fast achieving for herself 
a character and a standing among the nations of the earth. That all this 
should have occurred without the participation of those now most forward 
in disparaging this infant Republic, their consent not being asked, nor 
their prayers solicited, nor their countenance sought, goes to increase the 
amount of offences which some are so prone to charge on Texas. 

But Ict President Bustamente lead his army into that now thriving and 
peaceful land, and we will venture to say that he will find in the person of 
President Lamar, and in the bone and sinew of the Texians, a small im- 
pediment to the attainment of his object. 


Should this invasion be persisted in, we can easily foretell the glorious | 


result. Already has victury once hovered over the one-starred banner ; 
but let the occasion again present itself, and the glory which was won on 
the field of San Jacinto will pale in the light of that which will accrue to 
the warriors of Texas and her gallant President on the event of a battle. 
A more fearless, intrepid, unflinching, indomitable man does not live than 
Lamar; and the Texians, as a nation, young as it is, can point to their 
own history as a pledge of their future conduct. 

However, we shall not believe tho story of invading Texas until we 
hear that the Mexicans have crossed her border, and then our sympathies 
and anr hopes will he far thaee wha hava gone from among ourselves to 
plant’the standard of liberty in a country won by their valour, and civilized 
by the government they have established and the arts they have intro- 
duced. 

ee 
SARATOGA AND THE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

So mild and pleasant has been the weather, and so cool the nights, and 
so healthy the city throughout all June, that we began to think that, after 
all, old Gotham was quite the pleasantest nook even for an idler to spend 
his summer in, and for the business man, incomparable. But the glorious 
Fourth brought with it, as usual, the heats of the season and all the at- 
tendant ills of a summer residence in town. 

Every boat now leaving our city is ladened with health-seeking citi- 
zens, destined to some rural abode on the banks of the Hudson, or to 
those ‘miraculous waters” bubbling up in the lap of old Saratoga. 

Shall you, kind reader, visit the Springs this summer? If so, then per- 
mit us to commend to you Thomas & Marvin's magnificent hotel. It 
was our fortune to enjoy its luxuries for some weeks last year, and we 
thought the appointments complete. But during the last Spring the en- 
terprising proprietors have invested a large capital in extending that vast 
establishment, adding six new parlours, with suits of rooms attached, 
building rural cottages in the garden, and laying out all the grounds in a 
tasteful manner, thus offering accommodations to the travelling community 
far surpassing all that have heretofore been afforded at the Springs. With 
these superior advantages, together with the urbanity and prompt effi- 
ciency of the hosts, “‘ The United States” can have no rival, and must 
possess the amplest means of making a sojourn at the Springs a calm 
and quiet seclusion from the cares and business of life, modified by the 
elegancies of society and the cheerful amusements characteristic of the 
place. 


A Crever Hir.—It is a bad rule that will not work both ways ; and 
some of the English Reformers seem to be aware of this in the political 
use they are making of the recent interference of their government in the 
affairs of the West India Colonies. It will be remembered that many of 
the liberal party object to the parent state intermeddling with the concerns 
of the local legislatures established in the Colonies, as such interference 





| was considered an invasion of the principle of popular representation.— 
_ The objection, however, was overruled by the argument that the Jamaica 
| House of Assembly was a representative body only in name, reflecting the 

wishes and interests of an exceedingly small portion of the community.— 
|The writer of a mock petition which appears in the London Spectator, 
| picks up this argument, and applies it in his jew d'esprit, as follows :— 


That your petitioner entirely subscribes to the principle which your 
| Honourable House appears to have laid down in sanctioning the said bill, 





| namely, that a House of the People’s Representatives which does not re- 
| present the People, is a useless if not a mischievous institution ; and that 
| where numerous classes of society are left wholly without the pale of the 
constitution, unrepresented and uncared for, such classes are proper ob- 
|| jects for the sympathy and protection of those who have the power to 
help them to achieve their inalienable birthright of equal government. 

That your petitioner is of opinion, that if this principle be true, which 
your Honorable House has in effect affirmed, it is equally true as respects 
|a White, a Black, or any other coloured population, and whether applied 
|to the mother country, or only to one of her colonies. 

That your petitioner finds a singular analogy between the Jamaica 
House of Assembly and your Honorable House, in this respect, that your 
‘Honorable House represents only a small proportion of the nation, being 
less than one-sixth part of the male adults, or one twenty-seventh of the 
gross population. 

That your petitioner envies the people of Jamaica, their power to be 
robbed of their Legislature, and acknowledges with grief that England is 
not a colony. 








LIFE OF MRS. HEMANS. 

A Memoir or THE Lire or Mrs. Hemans, BY HER SistER.—To 
supply any deficiency in Mr. Chorley’s life of Mrs. Hemans; indeed, to 
correct any misapprehensions or imperfect views that might have got 
abroad through any channels, her sister has been induced to edit a com- 
plete edition of her works, the first volume of which is occupied with the 
most minute biography of Mrs. Hemans, that is now likely to be presented 
| to the public. 

The incidents of her life are few and simple, and were rarely inter 
rupted, even by changes of scene. She was born in Liverpool, in 1793, 
and when she was at the age of seven, her family removed to Denbighshire, 
jin Wales, where her poetical faculty was developed and nurtured in re- 
i\tirement. Her father was a native of Ireland, and her mother of a mixed 
Italian and German descent. In Wales, at the age of fifteen, Felicia Do- 
rothea Brown first saw Captain Hemans, and from that time her enthu- 
siastic nature decided her future destiny. Captain Hemans went abroad 
| with his regiment, returned in three years, renewed his addresses, and al- 

though the union was in no point of view a prudent one, they married.— 
| During the few succeeding years they had five sons ; and then Captain 
Hemans, finding his health suffering from the consequences of severe mi- 
|litary service, went to Rome for the benefit of a southern climate. The 
| biographer states that a formal separation never took place between Mrs. 
Hemans and her husband, that it never amounted to more than a tacit 
conventional arrangement, that it presented no obstacle to the frequent in 
terchange of correspondence, and that the father was constantly referred 
to in all things relating to the disposition of the children. 

But seventeen years passed away—generating estrangement—and from 
that hour they never met again! This is the most painful event in the sad 
story. That it coloured the remainder of Mrs. Hemans’s life, and sug- 
gested additional reasons for that seclusion which she always loved, can- 
not be doubted. But, although she was thus destined toa state of strange 
widowhood, she was the centre of a knot of friends who loved her—the 
heart, the cheerful heart of a devoted circle. Her amiable disposition, 
her varied accomplishments, the charms of her conversation, and the 
powers of her mind, which continued to work against circumstances in 
the last degree depressing, surrounded her with a rampart of affections, 
and secured her the friendship of some of the most distinguished persons 
of the age. 

The close of Mrs. Hemans’s life is comparatively of such recent date, 
and is so well remembered by the admirers of her genius, that we need not 
trace the melancholy scenes: but content ourselves with referring to these 
pages where it wili be found depicted with the most touching tenderness. 
The whole memoir is interesting, written with the most delicate taste and 
acute sensibility, and enriched throughout with numerous excerpta from the 
correspondence of the poetess. It is one of the most graceful, faithful, 
and affecting biographies with which we are acquainted in the entire com- 
pass of English literature. 


Tue Watxine Danpy.—Did the reader ever encounter one of these 
things, picking his way through our great thoroughfare? Note his mine- 
ing step, his sidling mode cf eschewing the touch of all he meets. Mark 
his smile, his leer when suddenly accosted. Watch his ineffable conde- 
scension when bowing to a lady, and his more than ineffable shudder when 
meeting with what he thinks vulgar. He is your Dandy—your mere fup, 
known in all countries, and whose walk is thus described by a Metropolitan 
writer. He is your fellow invented solely asa showman for tailors, the 
creature of their craft, with an intellect not so comprehensive as a button } 
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hole, and an idiosyncrasy about as socially important as that of a house- 
fly—whose wristband is his ambition’s strongest food, whose side-locks his 
darling hopes, whose whiskers his consolation in the hour of trouble, whose 
moustache the object of his tenderest and most pleasurable caresses, who 
passes over his pantaloons and boots many hours of happy reflection, with- 
in the folds of whose coat lie all his happiest feelings, and who regards his 
walking-stick as THE walking-stick of the universe. By all that is weak 
in man, what a walk hath this little human insect! How apprehensive is 
he of puddles! With what a screwed expression of horrid disgust at the 
existence of such enormities in the world which he inhabits does he pet- 
tishly pick his legs over that concentration of everything that is objection- 





| commercial community of the United States from the most severe and 
burdensome tax to which we are now subject. 





Tue TatLter.—This smart, lively, and spirited paper appears daily at 
“meridian,” and is evidently conducted by able and ready writers. It was 
|much wanted as a delightful bonne bouche between the Morning and Even- 
jing dailies. It is a penny paper, and if conducted with but half the talent 
‘already displayed in its columns, will shortly win its way to a circulation 
| hitherto unprecedented. 





PLAIN TALK TO JOHN BULL. 
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able in aquatics!’ How anxiously, directly afterwards, does he investigate The Sovereign in England (not to speak it irreverently) is servant of 
his boots and pantaloons, to see if one spot from that “‘dimn'd puddle ”’ || the People. It is some time since the “right divine to govern wrong” 
has tarnished the black brilliancy of either of the former, or irreparably || was commuted into an engagement for services, with warning. James 
destroyed the perfect kerseymere of the latter! From the turgid depths | the Second gave no warning, but walked off in the middle of the night ; 
of that tremendous puddle hath sprung up for him a misery of two or || which was wrong. He had a perfect right to go, but he ought to 
three hours’ duration. That puddle hath positively slaughtered, pro tem- have waited till the Prince of Orange—who answered the adver- 








pore, the happiness of his existence. But put him among many puddles, 
and the “little, fluttering, foolish thing,” is about as perfectly helpless as a 
fly in a basin of mock-turtle. 





TaLes From THE Queen City :—published by Morgan & Co. Cincin- 
nati—consists of a collection of stories from the pen of Dr. Drake, well 
known in the West for his many contributions to periodical literature. 
Some of them we recognise as old acquaintances, others we have never 
before read ; but all of them are clever in their way, aud form a most val- 
uable book, humorously illustrative of Western manners, language and 
habitudes. 





Peter THE GREAT AND THE PRESENT Granp Deke or Russia, IN 
Enoianp.—The reception in England of his Imperial Highness the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke ALexanper of Russia—whose title is elaborate to 
suffocation—affords an immediate illustration of the mighty changes that 
have taken place during the last century in the Russian Empire, of the 
genuine aristocracy of England, and of the admiration of rank and wealth 
that pervades the bulk of her people. 

How strangely does this visit of gew-gaw and flattery contrast with the 
visit of the great progenitor of his Imperial Highness, the founder of the 
Russian empire! Peter I.—whose mighty genius created a people out 
of chaos—came to England to learn boat-building, and, rejecting the 
temptations of the court, worked like amechanic in the dock-yards. The 
Grand Duke Alexander dances gallopades at the palace, and woos popu- 
larity as Jupiter wooed Danae, in a shower of gold! But the world is 
changed ; strange things have come to pass; and while England is pretty 
much the same she was then—perhaps not quite so happy—Russia has 
trebled her possessions, and stretches her giant limbs “ from Indus to the 
Pole !” 





Tue New York Review.—The July number of this Quarterly, we 
have just closed after reading but one article. It is a review of the writ- 
ings of Goethie. and a masterly analysis of the attributes of his great mind. 
We have not read a more luminous and scholar-like essay for many months. 
The proprietors may well indulge a confidence of success, so long as they 
can command the pen of so able a contributor. The Review has now 
reached its ninth number, and is an honour to American Literature. 





Mr. Row.ianv Hiti’s Postage Pian.—There is now every proba- 


bility that the English government will adopt the plan proposed by Mr. | 


Hill of reducing the postage to one uniform rate. The great feature of 
this plan is 

Ist. That all letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight should be 
conveyed from any one place in the United Kingdom to any other, for the 
charge of one penny. 

2. That all letters exceeding half an ounce in weight, should be sub- 
ject to an additional penny for every additional half-ounce. 

Mr. Hill bases his plan upon the principle that most of the expenses of 
the Post Office consist in the cost of receiving letters at and delivering 
them from the Post-office. In comparison of these, the additional 
expense that arises from conveying them along the mail-roads, is small and 


|| tisement—was properly settled in the place. Moreover, he carried off 
|a valuable article—the great seal—and threw it into the river to avoid dis- 

covery. Therefore, although James possessed what all sovereigns possess, 
ithe “right divine” to go, yet the example of his going, for this defect of 
‘ceremony, cannot be held up to unqualified imitation. The People, on 
| their part, when they desired to part with James's father, repeatedly gave 
| warning—though to no purpose. These transactions are only glanced at 
| by the way of illustrating our observation that the Sovereign is servant of 
I the People, and not with the remotest idea that they are likely to possess 
| any circumstantial application to the affairs of our time. 

If the Sovereign is servant of the People, the Ministers are servants of 
| the Sovereign ; which only shows that the Ministers are doubly subservient 
ito the People, being under-servants of their servant. Now it is allowed 
| to be an ill-ordered establishment, in which, while paying for so many ser- 
| vants, the master has yet to look after every thing himself. Swift tells us, 
| that with a single servant, there is some chance of getting the work of a 
house done ; if you have two, it will not be more than half done; if you 
| have three—you may as well doit yourself. This is exactly the condition 
,of the People of England at this time, let them not doubt it fora moment. 
| Do not wait, O Bull, till your housekeeper tell your footman in livery, 
‘and your footman in livery call your under-housemaid, and your under- 
| housemaid seek your butler, and your butler the boy. Whatever you 
|want—fetch it. Hard it is, doubtless, Sir, to be so attended—and pay 
| what you do for service: but what help is there for it? It is of small 
juse to change your servants, or even your housekeeper,—they are all 
alike. Sir, you mast pay for your vanity ; and since you will live in this 
| Style—since you ell maintain your present extravagant household, deter- 
|mined not to be outdone by your neighbours, and despising the homely 


| plainness of that vulgar fellow on the other side of the way—why, even 
| take the consequences, and be wretchedly served all your days, and com- 
| pelled, as Swift admonishes, to do all your most necessary business your- 


self. 





Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

Whatever may be the tastes of others, we confess ourselves unable to 
overcome our repugnance to sitting over five minutes at a time in a The- 
| tre at this season of the year. It is with great difficulty one can keep 
| temperately cool outside of the house, and had we not actually made the 
|experiment, we should have predicted ‘a great thaw” the inevitable con- 
isequence of risking one’s self inside during an entire play. On Thursday 














evening, the appearance of Madame Caradori Allan at the Park for the 
last time, proved an attraction too strong for any resolutions we may have 
| had formed. So making up our mind to take the responsibility of so bold 
|@ measure, we quietly seated ourselves on the windward side of the house 
| within the influence of a draught of air through the box door and awaited 
the progress of events. 

|| Most generously were we rewarded for any inconvenience from the ex- 
|, treme heat. The house presented the most brilliant circle of fashion, and 





unimportant. As all letters, whether going to a short distance or to a | though really crowded, was chiefly composed of those who have been con- 
great distance, must be both received and delivered, the chief expenses | stant and enthusiastic admirers of the delightful songstress ever since she 
are common to all; and the total cost, therefore, is much the same, what- I has sojourned amongst us ; and the renewed impression of the matchless 
ever the distance may be to which the letter is carried. It is a matter of |! simplicity and sweetness of her music left upon her auditors, was a most 
fact, that the expense to the Post-office is practically the same, whether a | grateful momento of one we have now parted with probably forever. 
letter goes from London to Barnet or from London to Edinburgh. The The career of this lady—a lady in every sense of the word—has been 
difference is not expressible in the smallest coin. } equally creditable to herself as an artist, and to her wide circle of devoted 
Should this plan prove successful from the fact of its so far increasing | admirers. With only that support which the usual stock company afford- 
the correspondence of the country that the Post office will suffer no dimi- | ed, she at once madea favourable impression on her arrival in our country, 
nution of its receipts, we most ardently hope that the Legislators of our | and from that moment her appearance has been ever greeted with applause 
own country will immediately take the subject into consideration and | and her success one series of triumphs. Her modest demeanor, her lady- 


adopt the great essentials of the plan, thus relieving the citizens and the | like manners, and her unaffected style have doubtless contributed to her 
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popularity, but do not detract from her great merit as a scientific musician | however ; and the sooner the better. The young lady is small and slight 
of the first class, and in the very best school. in figure, with handsome features, susceptible of delicate expression, fine 
’ 


ieee . . dark eyes, and an eloquent brow: her voice is musically sweet, and its 
Madame Allan selected Rosina, in the Barber of Seville, and Cinderella, lower tones are deep, though not powerful enough to give utterance to 


for her benefit. She was assisted by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Horncastle. It profound emotion or passionate declamation. She evinced energy and 
scemed to matter very little, however, what the accessories were, soin- sensibility, and a decided talent for acting, but not in the line of lofty tra- 
tense was the interest to treasure up the last notes of the amiable lady. 'gedy ; indeed, her early scenes displayed faculties for comedy. We 


. “a shoul¢ be glad to see Miss Maywood in some character where tenderness 
Madame was in fine voice and spirits, and though frequently called upon and indignation, scorn and raillcry, and the transient emotions of ordinary 


to repeat her delicious warblings, she promptly curtesied her assent, and life, chase each other over the feminine countenance, and one moreover in 


cheerfully renewed with unabated power the magic strain. It was a high | which there is no occasion for electric starts and attitudes, or mouthing 
compliment, and must have been a most gratifying and grateful spectacle and whining. 
to Madame Allan to see herself surrounded by so much of the beauty and | a 
fashion of the city at a season when nothing but the sincerest admiration | ) ° Ww 

of her abilities and respect for her character, could have produced the lunderings by the an. 


qa re ane _ cresianen, , || A recutar Row at an Enouisn University.—Mr. Sidney has been 
At the fall of the curtain, in answer to the unanimous call of the house, 


a al lecturing against the Corn-laws in the Theatre at Cambridge. His first 
Modame coger cee a RANG, GS eet eomsteneely wretnenphadon lecture was well received; but the second, on Tuesday the 14th, was in- 
friends who responded with the greatest enthusiasm, by applause from the terrupted by « mob of under-graduates of the University, who took pos- 
qpoteaen, petogmedi sa ae wv ooeeqronpenny wate tp A ance session of the boxes at his right hand, and immediately began to shout 
The gracious manner of accepting the compliment of a wreath of flowers, 


; dada eattiial h f th di and hiss, and blow a guard's horn, crying ‘‘ Damn the Chartists!” “ Will 
SERRE Sa Deer ae ete Coenen WO END SER, <F WNW Gemeente én | you fight?” “Three cheers for the Corn-laws.” ‘ Huzza for Sir Robert 


lovely beneficiary, and furnished a fitting climax to the extacy of the | Peel! The townsmen, who were in the pit, after mach provocation, 
| climbed into the boxes, and a fierce conflict ensued. With the benches 
which they tore up, the townsmen drove the gownsmen out of the Thea- 
H tre. Jn a quarter of an hour the gownsmen returned with a reinforcement, 
‘and renewed the attack; which continued for some time, till they were 


again fairly kicked and beaten out of the Theatre. Mr. Smith then 








moment. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

In the same proportion as the present warm weather has driven the vo- 
taries of amusement and comfort from the ordinary scenes of gaiety, so. 
have the cool retreats and diversions at Niblo’s attracted throngs to his | %8* , 
garden. Sometimes there is comedy—sometimes the Ravels—sometimes || finished his lecture. 


music, and sometimes fireworks in addition, besides the grateful et ceteras, 


so refreshing at this season of the year, in the shape of ice-creams, cake | THE Wrecker’s Prayer.—The late Sir Walter Scott used to repeat 


and lemonsades. |; with great unction, a story, which he has unfortunately omitted in his 


We have heard but of one complaint, and that is, of the quality of | amusing journal of the voyage he took amongst the northern islands of 
those compounds sold at his bar. We don’t know where our friend Niblo | Scotland in the Lighthouse Yacht. It appears that the island of Sanda 
buys his “ groceries,” but more execrable stuff than that which passes | 18 one of the worst situated for navigation, and the best for wreckers, of 
under the name of liquors, at his garden, cannot easily be procured. Re-  @"Y amongst the Orkneys; and the story goes that a worthy minister of 
form it altogether. A bottle of cheap, light wine, iced brandy and water, | that dangerous isle, 

*‘sherry cobblers,” and all that kind of thing, should be in the highest ‘Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is paved,” 
perfection : they give pungency and flavour to your cigar, and enable those || 8Y™pathised so deeply with the interests of his flock, that in winding up 
who do not desire to sit in a crowded audience to while away these hot | his prayer for 7 and safety to all mankind, he added — 

evenings with something like comfort amid the flowers and under the || ~ Nevertheless, if it please thee to cause hapless ships to be cast on the 
canopy of green leaves. Reform it, friend Niblo, reform it! | shore, Oh, dinna forget the puir island of Sanda !” 








YOUNG KEAN AT HOME. } Ma 
Mr. Kean’s re-appearance at the Haymarket, previously to his depar- | is ludicrous : 

ture for America, has drawn very full audiences on the nights of his per- | Riding out with some courtiers, a mendicant met the party, to whom 

formances. ‘The only part which he has yet played is Hamlet, which, as | the king, apparently struck with his distress, ordered a large alms to be 


an entire presentation of character we consider to be his best; he is an- ||. 
soenced fer Richard JIL next week, which we consider to b his worst. || given. The example was of course followed by all, and the beggar ob- 


We perceive very little alteration in Mr. Kean since we last saw him. || tained a very considerable sum. That night the sovereign’s impatience 
We are afraid it must be allowed that he has not made any very marked | betrayed his secret : ‘I have been cheated,’ said he to his minister : ‘ that 


advance in his art, except that on the whole his acting is more subdued, less | scoundrel of a mendicant whom you saw this morning, not only promised 


distinguished by striking points, and more harmonized in the details. This || : : 
; =" * Fy uae eee Ww 
io undoubtedly an advance, but i is at some cost of those efecto which | urn my own money, but to give me half of what he should receive 


an actor cannot afford to dispense with unless he has great mental power 1 through its means from others.’ Horsemen were instantly ordered in pur- 
to fall back upon. In some places, Mr. Kean, in the desire, no doubt, to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


Matcoim’s Anecpotes or Persia.—The following act of meanness 


| suit ; but the fellow took care not to be caught. 


avoid that manner of exaggeration which Hamlet deprecates in his very | Sir John gives us the reason for the long prosperity of that able minis- 
excellent advice to the players, suffered his voice to sink into a tone so low || ter, Meerza Buzurg, as explained by himself. 
and fine that it was occasionally almost inaudible. Whenever this occur- | 


ed it was readily perceived that the judgment was right, and that the ex- | ; I ade said he, accumulate hens anand property ; I have a small inhe- 
ecution alone was at fault. ‘The scene with the Queen, was played with |Ttance in land, which has been in my family for centuries ; this cannot, 
consummate skill and power—indeed, we have rarely fel: the heart of that ||in accordance with usage, be confiscated; and as to every thing else, I 
magnilicent piece of passion so truely and touchingly drawn ont. Of the spend it as I get it. This principle is known; and the king, he added, 


play-scene we may also speak in terms of unmixed applause; the final || aad . . 
burst, which disperses the whole court in a panic of conscience-stricken | often laughs and says—*I should not gain one piastre by the death and 
| plunder of that extravagant fellow Meerza Buzurg.’ 


alarm, was electrical. The soliloquies—especially that which begins, “To 
be, or not to be,” were delivered with great propriety, affording a clear | Of Persian faith we give the following anecdote :—The Persian minis- 
and comprehensive illustration of the text. The most difficult passage in || ters end governors are in the habit of using particular seals, which nullify 


the tragedy—those upon which the actor had evidently bestowed the | : ; ; ? 
|| the contents of their letters; they also 
largest amount of care and study—were the most successful; and the |, : y aap qumenin annealed Cay 


portraiture, taken asa complete conception, Jeft a strong impression on the || consider they may safely break. Old. Shaik Nessr, at Bushire, Pao 
mind, which is the most decided test of excellence. That there were some || ©¥Stomed to swear by the head of his father—generally considered one of 
blemishes in the details deducts little from this award, since a general !\the most sacred and inviolable oaths that can be offered. Now his father 
truthfulness and intelligence in the delineation of a character so complex || happened to have been a Sunni, and he was convinced there was not the 


and varied can hardly be accomplished with equal accuracy and success in |} ;,.. ‘ ; 
allits parts. ‘Thus in the scene with Ophelia, Mr. Kean Amsase to mis- | least harm in heaping perjury by wholesale on his soul, which he believed 


understand the meaning of the poet. His questionings about her father, | was in hell already, and therefore could not be made worse. A great 
and his taunts about her honesty, are all plainly enough intended to indi- || many years ago I had some business of consequence to transact with him, 
cate his suspicion that he is watched, and that Ophelia is in the plot. | and he kept pouring out oath after oath by the head of his father. I ask- 
Missing this obvious interpretation, the strange language of Hamlet is lite- ed him to swear by his own, and he refused, saying he thought it very 


rally deprived of a distinct purpose and allusiveness. But we willingly || _ . i 3 : 
compound these slight incidental faults for that which is of higher moment, || wicked todo so. Not long after, in the course of the same business, he 


the main consistency and fidelity of the character, the unity of which was | de use of his own head for an oath, wishing to secure my credence. I 
ably preserved throughout. || Said coolly, now I trust you, Shaik. It is of the utmost consequence, 
| 
| 


| 
Tas Dusve or Mies Mayvwoon in Lownow.—Mies Snare ti ans therefore, in transacting business with the Persian ministers, to know what 
rican debutante, made her appearance at the Haymarket, as Bianca, In the the seals and what the oaths they use are exactly worth. I was lucky 
stilted tragedy of Fazio; and was favourably received. Evidently new || enough to be taught these secrets by my good friend Meerza Buzurg. 
to the stage, we are afraid she has studied in the worst school of acting— || When Abbas the Great was hunting in this valley, he met one morning, 
that of Miss Kemble: she may soon unlearn the little she has acquired, las the day dawned, an uncommonly ugly man, at the sight of whom his 
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horse started. Being nearly dismounted, and deeming it a bad omen, he | powering the imaginative mood; and the violence of giving real things, 


| such as horses, and other animals, or a real mob, real watchmen, real 


called out in a rage to have his head struck off. 


Your crime, (said the King,) is your unlucky countenance, which is the | water, destroys all illusion. The imagination is disturbed by such close 
first object I saw this morning, and which had nearly caused me te fall | approximation to facts; and it is an endless and hopeless task to-endea- 


from my horse. Alas! (said the man,) by thisreekoning, what term must 
I apply to your Majesty’s countenance, which was the first object my eyes | 
met this morning, and which is to cause my death? The king smiled at | 
the wit of the reply, ordered the man to be released, and gave him a pre- 
sent, instead of taking off his head. 





We understand the separation of a late conspicuous pair is finally deter- 
mined on, and that £600 per annum is the gentleman’s po. The 
excitement consequent on a visit to Ascot has produced this result.— 
London Paper. 

Poor fellow! this won’t keep him in boots and cigars. But he was 
naughty ; went to the races, lost his money, and is now turned out to 
grass. ‘ They manage these things better in France.” 





Letrer From THE PasHa or Eoyrt.—The following literary curiosi- 
ty we transfer to our columns with pleasure, as a tribute both to its author | 
and the memory of him whose loss it laments. 

The letter is addressed to Mrs. Davids, mother of the talented Lumley | 
Davids, whose preinature death will long be deplored by the literary and | 
scientific world. It is the third royal letter received by that lady, deplor- | 
ing the loss of her highly-gifted son (the first being from Mahmoud the | 
Second, with a diamond ring, the second from Louis Philippe, with a cup). | 
The contents of the letter are as follows :— 

“ Dignified, intelligent, estimable Mrs. Davids, the manifester of sincere | 
friendship, his Excellency my friend Col Campbell, of high rank and dig- 
nity, established at Alexander as Consul-General for the illustrious go- 
vernment of England, has sent me an excellent work, giving instructions 
how to translate from English into Turkish, and from Turkish into Eng- 
lish, a surprising proof of the ability of its author, who had thus, while 
almost yet in his infancy, made himself acquainted with all the niceties of 
grammatical science. I read the book with great pleasure, and learn from | 
it that its estimable author, after having reached the extremity of perfec- 
tion here, hath ascended to Heaven. That he should have left such a tes- 
timony of his progress in solid sciences and successful attempts at attain- 
ing perfection, though it increases our regret for his loss, must be a source 
of consolation and exultation te you. If, by the blessing of the most 
High, this sheet should reach you, it will be an evidence to you of my 
sincere regard. Monamoep Aur. 











Tue Woman or Honour.—The small rhyming brochure, lately pub- 
lished, called, ‘‘ Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of Honour,” has been 


|| The overtures to Guillaume Tell, Masaniello, Oberon, Mozart's “ G Sym- 





| vour to dupe the senses and the understanding by a direct appeal to them. 
| If they may for a moment be deluded by the laborious efforts of the car- 
| penter, or the property man, the attention is withdrawn by the slightest 
'cause. Not so when the spell is raised by, and appeals to, the imagina- 
tion ; then incongruities of the greatest kind passunheeded. The Thane 
of Glamis may be habited in “ plush breeches and a floured wig.”"—Ophe- 
lia may be acted by a boy—the Prince in a cast suit of Lord Southamp- 
ton’s; then may a 





Cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ; and they may cram 
Within their wooden O, the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ;” 

letting ‘‘ imaginary forces work.” 





New Musicat Instrument.—The nobility of England and amateurs 
of the musical world are now enjoying a high treat by the performance of 
one of the most extraordinary and magnificent instruments ever brought 
to perfection by the perseverance and skillof man. This instrument, 
called the Grand Euterpeon, is the production of a well-known German 
j artist, M. Blessing, who devoted upwards of twenty years, and expended 
| more than £5,000, to the designing, forming, and perfecting it; it is, in 
point of fact, a most complete specimen of mechanism, and stands un- 
rivalled in every respect. It is wholly seli-acting, not requiring the aid of 
/any one while playing, and produces the effect of a full first-rate band. 





” 


phony,” Haydn's Creation, are executed in the most masterly style, and 
| the performance does ample justice to their eminent composers. It can 
also be used as a piano and organ, having two rows of keys for the fingers, 
| and stops, and a row of pedals for the feet, which may be played ad libi- 
tum; indeed, it is only by hearing it that its wonderful powers can be pro- 
_perly appreciated. The instrument, we are informed, contains nearly 

1,600 trumpets, clarionets, oboes, &c. &c., with a drum of large size, a 

triangle, and everything constituting a military band ; and from its extra- 
ordinarily grand appearance and highly finished mechanism, it is truly de- 
| serving of a conspicuous place in a palace, mansion, or public institution. 
| It may be necessary to state that it stands 12 fect high, is 7 feet 6 inches , 
| wide, and 4 feet deep, and weighs nearly 4 tons ; it conteins 12 bellows 
and 16 stops, and, when closed, has the appearance of a costly piece of 
cabinet furniture. 

THE VICAR OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
The original MSS. ofthe Rev. John Ward, a contemporary nearly of Shake- 











publicly attributed to Sir E. L. Bulwer. The editors of the London Li- 
terary Gazette were therefore requested to state, not only that it was not 
written by him, as must indeed be manifest to any one not blinded by pre- 
judice—not only that the writer is unknown to him—but that, so soon as 


| 


i| , Ro 
| tention. The Vicar, however, does not seem to have thrown much light 


| peare, has recently been published in England, and has attracted some at- 


on the life of the great Bard, and so far as that was the intention of the 
| publishers, the work isafailure. But the book is fullof the quaintest gos- 


the announcement appeared, the following letter was addressed to the | sip we have ever read, which the Vicar carefully preserved in a Diary. 
publisher, in the hope that it might induce him or the author to stop the | We give below a few samples taken at random. 
publication. APRIL 24, It a man have a round forehead, hee is subject to follie and lightness. 
Str—I am instructed by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer to inform you, that | If aman have a sharp chin that stands forward and a little forehead, hee is 
it is with deep regret and concern that he saw the announcement of a work || brutish and stupid, like a hogge, whose image he bears. 
to be published by you, called ‘‘ Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of Ho-|| King Henry’s wives comprised in this tetrastic :— 
nour.” Whatever the views and objects of the writer may be (probably Three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane I wedded, 
not inimical to himself, judging by the terms of the announcement), Sir One Spanish, one Dutch, and four English wives ; 
Lytton Bulwer is compel.ed for the sake of his children, and in their | From two I was divorced, two I beheaded, 
name, to enter his most solemn protest against any attempt to prolorg or) One died in childbed, and one me survives. 
pte pipe dap) Ane laa publication, which carries its own answer |) Wee have utterly lost what was the thing which preserved beer so long, 
I am, Sir, Your Ob’t. Servt. } before hops were found out in England. 
Cross J A certaine woman that eat much before her husband, and hee complain- 


Countess or Lirona anv Carpinat Fescr.—The Countess of Lipo-| ed of her te her mother, shee told him itt was her fault, for shee had not ? 
wormd her; wherefore shee advised him to let her have her home to 


7 bes apgeieted hae nephew, Jeochion Murat, son of Lucien Bonaparte, |, worme her; and shee advised her to eat little before her husband, and to 
her universal legatee. The will directs that he shall be educated and live || pay itt in private: and so shee did, which very much pleased him, inso- 
in France. Everything left by the Emperor Napoleon to the Countess, | much that hee forgave tenne pound of her portion which was left behind, 
his sword, bed, portrait, &c., belong to the universal legatee. Her daugh- | for werming her. 

ters Letitia and Louisa (Countesses of Pepoli and Rasponi) will receive || Dr. Conyers dissected a person not long since, that died for love, in 
what the law accords them. The sons will retain every thing which will London; and they found (at least as they fancied) the impression of a 


: i | face upon his heart. 
remind them of their father. P 


, i : 4 | I have heard of parson Philpot, that hee would have a consort of hog- 
Cardinal Fesch has left a will, which takes up 18 pages, and disposes of | ges, and when hee would have thera sing: bas kept them hungry, and - 


his immense fortune with great precision. His nephew, Joseph, ex-King their trebles and bases in their several ranks and orders. 

of Spain, now known under the name of Count de Survilliers, is named i Some say when man lost free-will woman found itt, and hath kept itt | 
his sole heir. The Cardinal’s major-domo, who had not |: ft him since the |] @ver since. 
year 1801, is appointed his executor. He has left a large number of lega-|, Rowland Lacy, when hee heard his father was tapt, says hee, “Is my 
cies to his family. To his native town, Ajaccio, he has bequeathed a sum | father tapt! Then hee will not last long, for nothing in our house lasts 

beer. : ane | long after ‘ itt’ is tapt.” 

for the building of a church and seminary. A part of his valuable col- f iene feneh oe : ) 

lection of pictures, the proceeds of which will, it is said, yield an income || aro b -echngine! yg phage ty rc: eae waa that have blew lips, ! 
of £10,000, is to go towards the support of his nephews, and the educa-| yy, pera ee “ag . 

, f their child " Saati h ‘B ___Mr. Hartman had a piece of unicorn’s horn, which one Mr. Godeski gave 
tion of their children, who are all to bear the name of Bonaparte. him: hee had itt att some foraine prince’s court. I had the piece in my 


: , |hand. Hee desired Dr. Willis to make use of itt in curing his ague: but 
IMAGINATION aGcainst Reatity.—-The introduction of scenery and | the Dr. refused, because he had never seen itt used. Mr. Hartman told 


costume requires a most delicate hand, to prevent their too rudely over- '| mee the forementioned gentleman had as much of itt as would make a cup, 





Wiriram Loapen. 
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and hee intended to make one of itt. It approved ittself asa true one, as 
hee said, by this ; iff one drew a circle with itt about a spider, shee would 
not move out of itt. 

Tue Wines or Xeres, on Suerry.—The wine is the primary object 
of interest in Xerez. I visited the establishments of several merchants, 
and amongst them that of Domecq and Co., which is the first in extent, 
and altogether the most worthy of notice. The wine is kept, not as in 
England, in dank, under-ground vaults, with low ceilings, stalactited with 
cobwebs, but in vast and lofty houses, called bodegas, from which the light 
of day is in partexcluded. On entering one of these I was struck with 
the coolness and obscurity of the place—a delicious contrast to the heat 
and glare of the burning streets. The whole floor of the building was oc- 
cupied by parallel rows of huge butts, in double tiers. Of these butts 
there are sometimes two thousand or more in one bodega. The attendant, 
from time to time, dipping a long stick, tipped by a cane tube, into a cask, 
and pouring the liquor thus extracted into a tasting-glass, called my at- 
tention to choice specimens of the various descriptions of wines. What 
with sherry of every age, hue, and flavour, amontillado, boiled wine, mus- 
catel, paxarete tintilla, full glasses of which were pressed upon me in turn 
at every step, my taste was confounded, and my brain almost bewildered, 
before I had made the circuit of the first bodega. 

The sherry most esteemed by the natives is of inferior price, very dry, 
with Jittle body, and free from brandy ; such wine, in fact, as would scarce- 
ly bear exportation, but which, with all the genuine sherry flavour, is, from 
its mildness, much more agreeable in this fervid climate than the strong 
fuil-bodied wines which alone are prized in England. ‘The strong wine is 
never drunk by the natives from choice ; if set before them, they invaria- 
bly dilute it. Even Englishmen here prefer the milder wines, for it is 
surprising what sudden revolutions climate can effect in taste. The 
choicest butt of sherry in Domecq’s stock is one, whose fellow was sold to 
George the Fourth for six hundred pounds. It is more than acentury old, 
very dark, and of a peculiar rich flavour, which the proprietor assured me 
was the effect of age alone. 

Of the vast quantity and value of the wine in the stores at Xeres, some 
idea may be formed from the fact, that in Domecq’s bodegas alone are no 
less than eleven thousand butts, averaging in value on the spot one hun- 
dred and thirty and one hundred and forty dollars, or about thirty pounds 
sterling per butt. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

There is nothing either in the attainments or measures of the czar to 
justify his admirers in holding him up as a man of extraordinary, nay, al- 
most superhuman talent. That he possesses restless activity of mind and 
body, and in a degree which in a monarch may not be unnaturally mis- 
taken for genius, no one will deny, but we have never discovered in him 
any other quelities that entitle him to be considered as much above the 
ordinary average of human character, and certainly none that can entitle 
him to be pronounced, as he sometimes has been, the greatest genius, the 
master-spirit of our age. His most prominent qualities, we should say, 
are decision and firmmess ; quickness in devising expedients to meet the 
unforeseen emergencies of the moment, and steadiness in enforcing them. 
Next to these is the excess of his passion for reducing everything to mili- 
tary uniformity. This propensity degenerates almost to a weakness ; it is 
his great aim to give the whole empire the appearance of an encampment. 
This passion is so well known, that the very children in the street are 
made to affect the air military, strutting in a white cap and red band, a 
Vempereur. On entering the school, the boys and girls rise in files to sa- 
lute you after the military fashion and march out as if wheeling to the 
sound of fife and drum. In the very prisons a dash of the corporal’s dis- 
cipline is visible ; and, even in the hospitals, you would say the old nurses 
ape the imperial guard. The emperor's private habits and general style 
of living are extremely simple ; and the delight which he takes in the 
society of his children is boundless. Those who have seen the imperial 
family in their private moments, when free from the constraint of pomp 
and ceremony to which priices are slaves before the world, speak of them 
in terms of rapture. An English gentleman who was honoured with many 
opportunities of entering the august circle, says, that more affection, more 
happiness, more simplicity, it would be impossible to conceive. The un- 
constrained and innocent amusements of their evenings, contrasted de- 
lightfully with the notions usually formed of imperial family scenes. In 
short, from all that he beheld, it appeared that a kinder husband or better 
father than Nicholas does not exist. ‘The emperor, too quick not to per- 
ceive what was passing in the mind of his guest as he mused on the scene 
before him, said one evening, stamping his foot as the unpleasant thought 


rose in his mind— 

“‘T know that I am unpopular in England. They hate me, because 
they think me a tyrant; but if they knew me they would not call me so. 
They should see me in the bosom of my family !” * * 

In person the emperor is tall and well made. Few men of his height 


(six feet two inches) display such graceful freedom of carriage. In fact, 














a __ 
his appearance is so superior, that many have bestowed upon him the wide 
and not easily disputed compliment of being “the handsomest man it 
Europe. Being one of the best horsemen of the time, he is never seen 
to mvre advantage than when mounted on his favorite steed. Accus- 
tomed to command, and to see his commands obeyed with crouching sub- 
mission, he has acquired the air and mien of majesty more completely 
than any sovereign of the age. His eye has a singular power: its fierce 
glance can awe the turbulent, and it is said has disarmed the assassin.— 
His manners, however, are far from those of the despot ; nothing can be 
more winning than his attentions, where he wishes to please. 

No man ever seemed to possess more strongly the power of removing, 
from those who have access to him, the prejudices which may have been 
previously entertained against him. The Russians, it is said, see little of 
his fascinating powers : towards them he dare not be familiar without ex- 
citing jealousies, which would be fatal to the empire. It is on strangers» 
passing visitors, that he lavishes his amiability, for with them it can be 
done without danger, and he is too anxious to stand well with the rest of 
Europe to allow a foreigner to leave him under an unfavourable impres- 
sion. Never was even imperial flattery more successful in attaining its 
aim ; the raptures with which his condescensions, his frankness, his court- 
esy, are spoken of by all who come near him would indicate that it is not 
merely the emperor but the man that triumphs. ad ¢ * * 

With the common soldier he is highly popular; but it is, above all, 
among the mooziks, the good-hearted fellows with the beards and sheep- 
skins ; in other words, it is by the great body of the people that he is most 
beloved. He never appears in public without being greeted with rapturous 
welcome as soon as he is discovered: until our own fair queen ascended 
the throne, there was no sovereign in Europe whose appearance was hailed 
with such joy by the people. Individual cases of oppression are over- 
looked in his general kindness. His anxiety to find out, and generosity in 
rewarding, iumble merit, go far in reconciling the poor to his political 
measures. He is also kind and familiar to them on all public occasions: 
at the greate summer féle of Peterhof, where thousands of people are as- 
sembled, he dances and capers among them as merry and free as any goat 
of them all. * * His health is of the most robust kind ; being, 
doubtless, greatly aided by the activity of his habits. He thinks nothing 
of accomplishing in a couple of weeks a journey which ordinary people 
would take months to perform. * * He isso apt to be carried away 
by passion in debate that words often entirely fail him. He has a way, 
however of filling up the pauses; in an interview with the French ambas- 
sador, the discussion became so warm, that his Majesty, chafed with oppo- 
sition, at last, in the agony of unwilling words, summed up his arguments 
very intelligibly by striking his hand with great violence upon the table— 
a most impressive figure of speech. 

On another occasion, when hard pressed for a good argument, he rushed 
to the window, threw it open, and, pointing significantly to some regiments 
exercising below, clenched his reasoning with the words, “ Viola ma 
garde; cen'est que la vingtiéme partie de mon armée!’ The emperor 
knew that after all, force is the best ultima ratio of kings. Though not 
an enemy to literature nor to literary men, he is not distinguished by any 
particular taste for letters. His attainments, however, in all useful 
branches of knowledge—history, science, languages —are highly respecta- 
ble. The only one of the imperial family spoken of as being at all literary 
is the Grand-duke Michael, who is said to have written some able remarks, 
chiefly political, suggested by a visit to Naples many years since. So far 
as can be judged by mere outward acts, the emperor's respect for religion 
is very great. His devoutness, while in church, is extreme. Some say 
his part is here overacted ; for there is no end to the bowings and saluta- 
tions between him and the officiating clergy when the service is over. No 
saint’s day, or formaiity of the church, is ever neglected by him; and in 
travelling he never passes a steeple without crossing himseli as devoutly 
as the yemtchik who driveshim. The fervour of his superstition, if not 
of his devotion, is well shown by a recent act, which is spoken of with 
great applause by the priests. He has added a new saint to the calendar: 








MISS THOMSON—EMPRESS OF MOROCCO. 

Amongst other legends or anecdotes of a romantic kind which Mrs. 
Blanckley records, we find a story of an Empress of Morocco that is quite 
as good as anything furnished by the novelists. Truth, in this case, is 
quite as strange as fiction, and a great deal more impressive. 


Mr. Clark told me the following curious story :—That when he was at 
Alicant a galley arrived, which had just escaped from Tangiers with the 
first or favourite wife of Muli Mahomed, the late Emperor of Morocco, 
who had lately been assassinated by his rebellious son, Muli Ismael. This 
lady, who, with her attendants, was seeking a refuge in Spain, was ori- 
ginally a Miss Thomson, of Cork, and when on her passage from that city 
to Cadiz on a matrimonial expedition, she had been captured by a Moorish 
Corsair, and made aslave. Her first intended bridegroom had been a Mr. 
Shee, an Irish merchant settled at Cadiz, who, during a visit which he 
had made to his native country, had become acquainted with, and attached 
to, Miss Thomson, who possessed great charms ; but as some impediments 
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existed to their immediate union, they parted, having first plighted their || character is, that she passed a long life unprofitably, and died miserably at 
treth; and with the understanding that, at some future period, she should || its close. 
join him at Cadiz, as it would be injurious to his commercial interests for || Mrs. Thomson prefaces her biography with a remark that repels one at 

im to absent himself again from the field of his speculations. Pt a 

The lady, in fulfilment of her promise, sailed to join her future hus- ry ; ; : | offspri ; 
band ; but as just narrated, her destiny was changed by the capture of the This celebrated woman, the beautiful and intellectual offspring of 
vessel she was in by a Marroquin corsair, which carried het in to Fez. | Wealthy and well-descended parents ; the wife of the most distinguished, 
Here Miss Thomson was detained as a slave, and closely confined, until a and also of the most domestic and affectionate of men ; blessed as a parent 
report of her uncommon beauty having reached the Emperor, Muli beyond the lot of most mothers; the favourite of her sovereign, and en- 
Mahomed. She was by his orders, removed to the imperial palace, and || dowed with superabundant temporal means; lived, nevertheless, in tur- 
every inducement held out to her to embrace the Mahomedan faith, and to bulence and discontent, and died, unloved, unregretted, and calumniated. 
accede to the Emperor's desire of making her his wife. Whether it was Sarah Jennings and her sister were, when girls, in the household of the 
7 persuasion, or a conviction that ~ = Pita yg pee | pg Duke of York (afterwards James the Second) and his wife, whereupon 
er various scruples were overcome, and she became the wife . ; 
Mahomed, and rt eadco Bi the mother of two sons, who bore the names, Mrs. Thomson takes eocanten te speak of the latter in these terms :— 
the eldest of Muli Ismael, and the younger of Muli Mahomed. She was She had virtue and delicacy sufficient to appreciate the prudence and 
the most favoured of her imperial husband’s wives, for he had many be- |good conduct of those around her, and to set an example of propriety and 
sides ; and the number must have been great, as I have heard both from ignity, in her own demeanour, becoming her high station. United to a 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Romans, who was at one time established as merchants || husband who, in the midst of depravity, had,” says Burnet, “a real 
in Morocco, that the Emperor Muli Mahomed actually formed a regiment || Sense of sin, and was ashamed of it” Anne, had she lived, might have 
composed entirely of his own sons, to the number of 523, most of them | possessed, as a Protestant, and as a woman of understanding, a salutary 
being blacks. r. Clark says that this wonderful fated lady, when | influence over the mind of her husband :—an influence which prudent wo- 
he saw her in Spain, was dressed in the Moorish costume; and, | men are found to retain, even when the affections of the heart are aliena- 
strange as it appears, she seemed in all respects to have adopted the tastes | ted on both sides. But her death, which happened in 1671, deprived 


of her new country in preference to those of Christendom, for she after- _England of a queen-consort who professed the national faith ; and, in her 
wards returned to Morocco and there ended her days. | James lost a faithful and sensible wife, and the court a guide and pattern 


/which might have checked the awful demoralization that prevailed. 


, How admirably does that phrase from Burnet express James the Second 
TRIAL AND DEATH OF DANTON. _ || sneaking reprobate as he was—always dreary—always unworthy of 

It is the voice of Danton that reverberates now from these domes ; IN | what he was about—sin, pleasure, religion, power! But how strange, we 

eres words, — with their wild sincerity, winged with wrath. |! must be permitted to add, is the ignorance displayed in the remarks of 

Your best witnesses, he shivers into ruin at one stroke. He demands that | P : Son g ae play 

the committee-men themselves come as witnesses, as accusers; he “ will | Mrs. Thomson. Why Anne's “conversion” to Popery occasioned a 

cover them with ignominy.” He raises his huge stature, he shakes his |! great stir at the time, asdecisive of the religion of James himself! 

huge black head, fire flashes from the eyes of him,—piercing to all Re- | The rival of the Duchess of York, poor Katharine of Braganza, is thus 

publican hearts: so that the very galleries, though we filled them by ticket, 


murmur sympathy ; and are like to burst down, and raise the People, and : : 
deliver a. ¥ He complains loudly that he is classed with Chabots, with || To the charge of Katharine, the neglected wife of Charles the Second, 


swindling stockjobbers ; that his indictment is a list of platitudes and hor- ped graver crime could be alleged than her subserviency to the King’s plea- 
rors. “Danton hidden on the tenth of August?” reverberates he, with || SUTes; for in her own conduct she was irreproachable. | When first she be- 
the roar of a lion in the toils: ‘“ where are the men that had to press Dan- || C#me Queen of England, she endeavoured, with such judgment as she pos- 
ton to show himself that day? Where are these high-gifted souls of | sesecd, to reform the manners of her adopted country, and to introduce pro- 
whom he borrowed energy ? ‘Let them appear, these accusers of mine ; priety of demeanour into the court. — Unhappily Katharine was not endow- 
I have all the clearness of my self-possession when I demand them. I ed with those graces which are likely to recommend virtue. She is 
will unmask the three shallow scoundrels,” les trois plats Coquius Saint- described by a contemporary as “alittle ungraceful woman, so short-leg- 
Just, Couthon, Lebas, *‘ who fawn on Robespierre and lead him towards ged, that when she stood upon her feet you would have thought she was 
his destruction. Let them produce themselves here ; I will plunge them || °" her knees, and yet so long-waisted, that when she sat down she appeared 
into nothingness, out of which they ought never to have risen.” The like a well-sized woman. ; 

agitated President agitates his bell ; enjoins calmness in a vehement man- We may add, to complete the matter, that this figure was fond of danc- 
ner; ‘* What is it to thee how I defend myseif ?”” cries the other : “the || ing. 

right of dooming mo is thine always. The voice of 4 man speaking for '| We may now quote one of the passages in which Mrs. Thomson de- 


: : rege om 
aemae “higher and. higher hye ee eee 2 Say ies haa /scribes the domestic relations between the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 


throat :’ speech will not utter what is inthe man. The Galleries mur- borough. 
mur ominously ; the first day’s Session is over—Danton carried a high |! The first campaign in Ireland called Marlborough away from the home 
look in the death cart. Not so Camille. it is but one week, and all is so} and the wife whom he loved so well. Every letter to the Countess which 
topsy-turvied ; angel wife left weeping; love, riches, revolutionary fame | he penned during his absence, breathes a devotion which time and distance 
left—all at tle prison-gate ; carnivorous rabble now howling round. PPal- | seem only to have heightened. In the hurry of military movements, in 
pable, and yet incredible ; like a madman’s dream! Camille struggles | the excitement of unparalleled triumphs, his heart was ever with her. “TI 
and writhes; his shoulders shuffle the loose coat off them, which hangs || am heart and soul yours,” was his constant expression. “I can have no 
knotted, the handstied: ‘Calm, my friend,” said Danton: “heed not || happiness till I am quiet with you.” ‘I cannot live away from you.” 
that vile canaille.” At the foot of the scaffold, Danton was heard to || Again, he beautifully concludes one letter: “Put your trust in GodasI 
ejaculate: ‘“‘O my wife—my well-beloved, I shall never see thee more | do, and be assured that I think I can’t be unhappy as long as you are 
then !""—but interrupting himself: “ Danton, no weakness!” He said to || kind.” So true and elevated was the attachment of that affectionate 
Hereult-Sechelles stepping forward to embrace him: “Our heads will || heart. ‘ Pray believe me,” he says, writing in 1705, immediately after 
meet there,” in the headsman’s sack. His last words were to Samson the | the battle of Ramilies, “when I assure you that I love you more than I 
headsman himself: ‘Thou wilt show my head to the people ; it is worth | can express.” These and other innumerable fond observations, even when 
showing.” So passes, like a gigantic mass, of valour, ostentation, fury, || his wife had passed the bloom of youth, and, it appears, no longer possess- 
affection, and wild revolutionary manhood, this Danton, to his unknown || ed (if she ever did) equanimity of temper, speak an attachment not based 
home. He was of Arcissur-Aube ; born of ‘ good farmer people’ there. | upon evanescent advantages. With a candour inseparable from a great 
He had many sins ; but one worst sin he had not, that of cant. No hol-| mind, he generously took upon himself the blame of those contentions 
low formalist, deceptive and self-deceptive, ghastly to the natural sense, || by which the busy and harrassing middle period of married life, that period 
was this; but a very man: with all his dross he was a man; fiery-real, | in which love often dies a natural death, is, in all stations, apt to be em- 
from the great fire-bosom of nature herself. He saved France from || bittered. On one occasion, after thanking her, as for a boon, for “ very 
Brunswick ; he walked straight in his own wild road, whithersoever it led || many kind expressions” to him in a letter, he says, “in short, my dear 
him. He may live for some generations in the memory of men.— | soul, if I could begin life over again, I would endeavour every hour of it 
Carlyle. 'to oblige you. But as we can’t recal what is past, forget my imperfec- 
| tions, and as God has been pleased to bless me, I do not doubt but he 
| will reward me with some years to end my days with you; and if that be 
MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF | with quietness and kindness, I shall be much happicr than I have ever yet 
MARLBOROUGH. | been.” ‘ 
Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough.—By Mrs. A.T Thomson. || The last phrase “if that be with quietness and kindness ” seems a lit- 
This book supplies a gap in English biographies, and so far it is wel- ‘tle awkward. In taking the Duke’s letters in evidence of the Duchess’s 
come. It gives us—a rare thing in a biographical work—somewhat too better and gentler qualities—we must confess, that we are sadly inclined 
strong a taste of its subject to be altogether palatable. ‘Old Sarah” | ‘© question how much of all this phraseology employed by Marlborough 
shows best at adistance. Partial extracts from her Correspondence tell a | Was @ tax expected by an imperious woman, long after it had ceased to be 
better tale for her than the entire story of her life. It is perfectly true, | 20 effusion of the heart. 
that she had courage, conduct, and understanding to a remarkable degree ; || What Mrs. Thomson says of the “good Queen Anne” is worth quot- 
but in viewing her amongst her contemporaries, and judging her by the | ing. 
full disclosure of the parts she played, we should in fairness modify the H Her nature was a strange compound of warm affections and of repelling 
| coldness. As in all weak minds, her friendships were called into being by 


| 
ini i i t good fi eae 
opisind <9 eves te-edienit that che hed the easistance of grest good fortens | the gratification of her selfish inclinations; and hence, as the Duchess of 


also. It certainly cannot be questioned that she had an inordinate will, a f Marlborough well describes thems, * thivy saints Baenen of exteevagent on 


very strong physical energy, and the luck of being in perpetual contrast to | sion, ending in indifference or aversion.” With those defects which pro- 
a singularly weak woman, The final test of the quality and calibre of her | 














happily described :— 




















jceeded from deficient cultivation, Anne, however, as a lady of elevated 
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rank, and afterwards as a ruler, possessed some admirable qualities. Her || reviewing the long life, whose annals we have written, it is not easy to 
sense of duty supplied the place of strong sensibility. She was a kind | doint out the beneaits which the Duchess conferred upon society. * * 
mistress; a8 a wife, incomparable ; though lavish in her favourites (an he- Her virtues and her faults, were of the hardy order. There was no- 
reditary trait), not to be led by them into what she disapproved ; just and thing amiable in ithe Duchess’s composition, to present her good qualities 
economical, gracious in her manners, and desirous of popularity. Her na- in fair keeping, or to render her an object for affectionate veneration in 
ture was placid, her temperament phlegmatic ; great designs and lofty her old age. Her sincerity was ever too busy in unveiling the faults of 
entiments were not to be expected from one of so gentle and easy a tem- | others: it was unaccompanied by charity. Her resentments ended only 
per; but in propriety she equalled, if she could not excel, her reflective with her existence. 
and discreet sister. In the early part of her life she was, like the Stuarts || Therefore, we certainly think with the writer of this book, that if there 

enerally, extremely well bred, until unnecessary and indecorous familiar- are many persons now alive “who hopelessly covet wealth, honour and 
ity with her inferiors broke down the effects of early habit. en j ; . 

celebrity,” they may, if they can have the patience to read through the 


In person Anne was comely, and of that ample conformation and sta- 
ture well adapted for royalty. Her love etiquette, and her exactness in || life of the Duchess of Marlborough, read it ‘‘ with profit, and rise from 
the perusal, resigned to fate.” 


trifles, were convenient and commendable qualities in the rules of a court, 

in the days of the old school: and an attention to those forms which ae We add two extracts of rT oy 
much observed in the monarch of a people prone to free discussion, ren- | 
dered her a favorite with the public. Her figure, before it became ma- | ; “ EST-IL POSSIBLE ? 

tronly, or in the words of a Biches (after their quarrel), ‘exceedingly | “During the six days that James remained at Salisbury, the unhappy 
gross and corpulent,’ was esteemed graceful ; her face was agreeable, || monarch’s mind was every hour fretted and depressed by the news of some 
though, from a weakness in her eyes, her countenance had contracted || fresh defection. The first sea-officer that went over to the Prince of 
somewhat of a scowl, described by the Duchess, whilst she admits that | Orange was the brother of Lord Churchill, Captain Churchill, who joined 
‘there was something of majesty’ in the Queen’s look, ‘as mixed with a || the Dutch fleet with his ship. Humbled and alarmed lest he should be 
sullen and constant frown, that plainly betrayed a gloominess of soul and | delivered up even by his own troops, James retreated towards London. 
a gloominess of disposition within.’ But this may have been the effect | The night before he commenced his march, Prince George of Denmark 
of years and of care, when the complexion as participated in the coarse- || and the young Duke of Ormond, who had lately received the order of the 








ness of the person, induced, as was said, by the use of cordials, to which | garter, stopped with him. The King was in deep dejection ; the Prince 


the Prince her husband incessantly invited his consort.’ 

To complete the portrait of Anne, the beauty of her hands, and the 
sweetness of her vorce in speaking and acting, must not be forgotten : 
they were universally allowed, whilst her gracetul delivery in addressing 
the Houses of Parliament met with incessant applavse. It is remarked 
that with such respect was Anne treated by her subjects, that the Peers, 
in her presence, waived the privilege of wearing hats in Parliament, to 
show that they are hereditary legislators. 

We are more inclined to think the last anecdote a compliment to the 


sex than to the person of Anne; and as for ‘incessant applause” from | 


the houses in question, we must be careful to infer nothing from that. 

We may fairly leave the Duchess in the hands of her too partial bio- 
grapher. ‘The following passages on her character at the close of the 
work will show, with what large modifications even the most enthusiastic 
ense of her virtue and intellect must necessarily be accompanied, when 
pliced side by side with the record of her strange and most unserviceable 


career. 

The imperious temper of Sarah was fostered by the meek disposition 
and mean understanding of her royal mistress. As she grew into politi- 
cal importance, she probably ceased to be the engaging and attractive 
woman whose loveliness gained universal admiration. * * * That 
the Duchess was of most grasping disposition, that she coveted money, 

irsted for 
race in that world which she loved too well, cannot be denied. The 
attempts at peculation, and the corrupt and dishonest practices with which 


she has been charged, are, however, succinctly and satisfactorily disproved 


by her. Though greedy to an excess of wealth, she was not dishonest.— 
Queen Anne truly said that cheating was not the Duchess’s crime : and 
no individual could be a more exact or competent judge than the Princess 


who uttered that sentence. * * * A long course of arrogance, im- | 


prudence, and negligence, on the part of the Duchess, led to the aliena- 


tion of Anne. clare 
that she had no fault to allege against the haughty Sarah, except ‘ invete- 
racy to poor Masham.’ It was not in the Duchess’s nature to check that 


inveteracy. A generous, high-minded line of conduct was beyond her 


power. Yet, at any rate, the alleged cause of her disfavour was not a 
crime of a heinous character. It was the mode in which she revenged the 
injuries which she received, that constitutes her delinquency. Her cha- 
racter of her Royal mistress was written in the spirit of revenge; her pen 
was fledged with satire as it traced the lines in which the follies and de- 
fects of Anne are described. Years failed to soften the bitterness of her 
vindictive spirit. Death had not the power to disarm her rancour. The 
publication of certain letters, an act with which she frequently threatened 
the Queen; the careful insertion in her narrative of every circumstance 
that can throw ridicule upon a mistress once her benefactress, one who 


descended from her high rank to claim the privileges of friendship; these | 


are acts which must be heavily charged upon the Duchess. Age and 


affliction ought to have taught the relentless writer a better lesson. The | 
Queen was no more—the Duchess tottering towards the tomb. Their | 
mutual animosities should not by the survivor have been dragged forth to 


ratify revenge. * * * As a wife and as a mother, the Duchess 
pane not cvediiiinontiy high. She was born for the public, and to the 
ublic she was devoted. Her sentiments of patriotism, however commen- 
dable, would have been well exchanged for duty to her husband, and _pa- 


tient affection for her children. Her gross partiality to some of her) 
grandchildren, in preference to others, revealed the source of her misfer- l 


tunes as a mother. Wherever such a noxious fungus as injustice grows 

within the domestic sphere, peace and affection take their leave. * * 
In what is commonly termed purity of morals, the character of the 

Duchess of Marlborough has descended to posterity without a stain.— 


Whatever direction the calumnies of the day may have taken in that res- || 


pect, their influence was ephemeral. * * * But when we speak of 
female excellence, to that one all-important ingredient must be added 
others, without which a mother, a wife, and a friend, cannot be said to 


fulfil her vocation. Sweetness, forbearance, humanity, must grace that | 
deportment, in the absence of which virtue extorts with difficulty her | 


meed of praise. The lofty temper which could scarcely be restrained in 
the presence of the staid and decorous Queen Mary, expanded into acts 
of fury, when time and unlimited dominion over her sovereign and her 
husband had soured that impetuous spirit into arrogance. * * * In 


wer, place, honour, everything that could raise her toa | 


Yet even the Queen specifically declared, and reiterated, 


and the Duke were also lost in thought, meditating their own private 
‘schemes. On the following morning intelligence was brought to James, 
| that his two guests of the preceding evening had gone over in the night 
to the Prince of Orange. Prince George thought it his duty to leave a 
letter of excuses. This royal personage, long « cipher in the court, which 
|| he could be said neither to disturb nor to adorn, had been accustomed to 
say, when he heard of the desertion of any of James’s friends, ‘ Est-il 
| possible ?” an ingenious mode of avoiding any expected opinion on so awk- 
ward a subject. On being acquainted with the Prince’s flight, James 
‘| recalled to his attendants the notable phrase by the sarcastic observation, 
‘So est-il-possible is gone too!’ And with this sole exclamation he al- 
lowed his relative to pass from his remembrance.” 


| 


ANNE’S DESERTION OF HER FATHER. 

“At first to aggravate the distress of James, a mystery was made of 
her flight, and it was insinuated that the King by encouraging the Papists, 
had been instrumental in the death of his child. The Earl of Clarendon, 
‘her maternal uncle, and her nurse, ran up and down like distracted persons, 
'|declaring that the Papists had murdered the Princess. James, who had 
| fondly loved his daughter, and who had always shown her the utmost ten- 

derness, burst into tears, and in the agonies of parental feeling exclaimed— 
‘God help me, my own children have forsaken me "’ 

“He had trusted, as it seemed, to the kindly and womanly nature of 
Anne ; but her affection was considerably less than her prudence. Yet 
| public opinion, adjudging to the Princess those softer qualities which be- 
come a wife and a daughter, wore willing to exeulpate her, at the expense 
of her advisers, for a feature in her character and conduct which offended 
the natural feelings. It was soon perceived that an ill-timed caution, not 
excusable fear, dictated her flight. By all good minds Anne had been, and 
| she remains, condemned for this act. 
| “It was doubtless the duty of the Princess to remain, to have received 
and consoled her father. However others might judge or counsel, she 
was still his child; andthe heart which could be cold towards a parent in 
such an extremity as that in which the degraded and unhappy monerch 
now found himself, must have been deficient in all that is high and gene- 
rous, even if it could boast some amiable dispositions in the sunshine of 
life. 

‘Tt was soon ascertained with whom and where Anne had fled; and 
the public, commonly right in matters of feeling, could not readily forgive 
her whom they fixed upen as the prime adviser of the Princess. ; 

“Upon learning that the Prince of Denmark had deserted the King, 
and that James was returning to London, the Princess, as Lady Churchill 
in her own vindication declared, was ‘put into a great fright. She sent 

for me, continues the same writer, ‘told me her distress, and declared 
rather than see her father she would jump out of the window. This was 
| her very expression.’ 
‘Such was Anne’s first outbreak of emotion, not for her father, but for 
| herself.” 


| 
} 
! 
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OF 
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A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. Wixuts and T. O. Porter propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
|a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
| amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
|| the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
| lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
|| picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 
As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors ot 
| BuLWER and Boz, ScriBeE and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
| cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
|| can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
|| however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
| ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 
THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
| periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
|| World, they can hardly fail tc furnish them with an agreeable paper. 
New-York, January 8, 1839. 

Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferring 
|| to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
| directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
|| those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub 
i} scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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